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The Annunciation to Mary 


tH} ds: by: a4 ‘And the angel said, Gail, thot art hinhly favored, the Lord is mith thee; thou shalt bring forth a son, 
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How Long Christmas? 


OW LONG would we have Christmas in the 
world without the church? Not very long, 
we safely reply; and the reason is plain when we 
ponder the power of the metaphysical teaching 
about the Nativity common to all branches of 
Christendom. Christmas has its source and sus- 
tenance in mysticism. We have in the poesy and 
song and prophecy of the birth in Bethlehem a 
compendium of spiritual speculation, and of yearn- 
ing for the Infinite and Perfect. Take that heav- 
enly background away from the Roman Catholic, 
or the Fundamentalist, or the Liberal, or even the 
worldling, and the joy of the season would first 
become—we say it advisedly—mere exuberant 
philanthropy, and then a playtime for creature in- 
stincts, and at last, it may be, an orgy of the 
senses. Religion alone holds the festival on high. 
We illustrate our meaning by the character of 
Dr. Westwood’s sermon. That discourse is not of 
this world, and so this world cherishes to its soul 
the ineffable power of the message. It will have 
no lesser word for the day. Unitarians who would 
treasure the best always keep faith with Christ- 
‘mas, and in their own tongue they speak of the 
event as worshipfully as do our friends in Rome, 
for example. The elder church understands as we 
do the true foundation of doctrine for life. She 
begins not with the birth of Jesus. She goes far- 
ther back to the immaculate conception and birth 
of the mother of Jesus, to teach the eternal. glory 
of her Lord. The preparation is as sacred as the 
event. The dogma of the immaculate conception 
asserts “that the most Blessed Virgin Mary, in the 
first instant of her conception, by a singular grace 
and privilege granted to her by Almighty God, 
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through the merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
mankind, was preserved from all stain of original 
sin.” Lay 

At the heart of that dogma of the mother’s un- 
sullied purity is the eternal truth that only that 
which is pure and holy is of God, and only that 
which is of divine origin is of use to mankind. In 
all the churches, the doctrine of the word made 
flesh is in essence proclaimed with tidings of great 
joy. We sanctify the mother and child in the 
story of Judea. We fix our minds on its unsearch- 
able truth and beauty and glory. And our souls, 
lifted above the world by our worship, return to 
the good ways of the blessed earth, and every 
child, every mother, and every father, too, becomes 
kin of the Everlasting. The church. teaches us 
that unless she keep Christmas, there would be no 
Christmas for us to keep. 


Candidates and Church 


we to the Christian Century, only 
one of the candidates in the recent Presiden- 
tial campaign was a long-standing member of the 
church. That was Charles G. Dawes. As for the 
others, we learn that 
La Follette has no church connections; Wheeler was pro- 
claimed a Methodist, but it developed that it was Mrs. 
Wheeler who was the Methodist; Davis was declared a 
Presbyterian, but is not a church member; Bryan, called 
a Baptist, is such only in his wife’s name; Coolidge, a 
Congregationalist, assumed his membership only a few 
weeks after his elevation to the Presidency. 


Church membership is therefore “not regarded as 
a necessary adjunct of good citizenship,” says our 
cotemporary. Unity replies that it is one more 
indication of “the waning influence of the church.” 

Our impression is that the business of politics 
is such that many of its practitioners are honest 
to the point of not dedicating themselves to the 
faith required of the church so long as many ques- 
tionable things are done by them—and some would 
say have to be done by them—in the prevailing 
way of obtaining office and power. Nevertheless, 
we have men in public affairs of great scruple and 
conscience, and we hold to the belief that the most 
successful politician can consistently be the most 
devout churchman. There is no fundamental rea- 
son for regarding the two callings as mutually 
exclusive. 


A Patriotic Leader 


AB SAY NOW that Samuel Gompers was a 
great man. We incline to that estimate. We 
think we know the two factors in his power and 
fame. First, nothing could separate him from his 
love of country. Second, he gave his life that 
the weak might become strong. Though he fought 
many battles, and could be titanic and even violent 
against the wrongs real and imagined perpetrated 
against the toilers, never once did his American 
loyalty suffer the least diminution. That was a 
sure foundation. His last words were his true 
and faithful self: “God bless our American insti- 

tutions. May they grow better day by day.” 
He struggled for his cause with undaunted hope, 
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because he was of the very sinew and soul of the 
republic. The republic and struggle were one. A 
Jew, he had here opportunity and equality as they 
are to be had nowhere else. His racial gratitude 
for these gifts poured itself without stint upon the 
peoples of all races as they battled their upward 
way. Like the prophets who cried against oppres- 
sion in Israel, he chose for his task a condition 
that cried pitifully for betterment. In a country 
of freemen, he could plead his cause. He must 


' insist that the workers in all their trials and tribu- 


lations keep devoted to their country, and to its 
fundamental institutions. Socialism, communism, 
bolshevism,—against these no reactionary pur- 
blind capitalist could or did declaim so terrifically 
as did Gompers. 

But his country must and would give labor its 
due. In sum, they who would not, were themselves 
as false as traitors to their country. On these 
two stones he established the labor movement and 
led it for nearly forty years. Of mistakes he could 
be charged with more than we can number. Of 
Labor’s own excesses we all know. But the marvel- 
ous record of achievement and progress is not an 
accident. Sound principles made him succeed. We 
repeat, patriotism was one. It meant “a better 
country.” Service was the other. It meant “the 
strong for the weak.” He was a great man. His 
generation praises him. 


Mark Twain Speaks 


A ARK TWAIN even more than Walt Whit- 
man is this country’s own and peculiar con- 
tribution to letters. He is the substance and the 
savor of our life. No other nation could have pro- 
duced him. Heisours. How did he write of inner- 
most things, in his solemn moods? What were his 
loyalties? His own answer was not forthcoming 
till he himself had entered beyond the veil. He 
wanted to keep to himself till he had gone the 
deepest thoughts that burned within him. His 
“Autobiography” was on that account kept from 
print until recently. First, of patriotism he said 
that “if there was any valuable difference between 
being an American and a monarchist, it lay in 
the theory that the American could decide for him- 
self what is patriotic and what is not; whereas the 
king could dictate the monarchist’s patriotism for 
him—a decision which was final and must be ac- 
cepted by the victim; that in my belief I was the 
only person . . . who was privileged to construct 
my patriotism for me.” 

But in case of war, some one said, “Where do 
you stand then?” He replied: “If I thought it 
an unrighteous war, I would say so. If I were 

invited to shoulder a musket in that cause and 
march under that flag, I should decline. I would 
not voluntarily march under this country’s flag, 
or any other, when it was my private judgment 
that the country was in the wrong. If the coun- 
try obliged me to shoulder the musket, I could 
‘not help myself, but I would never volunteer. To 


\ 
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settled minister. 
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volunteer would be the act of a traitor to myself, 
and consequently traitor to my country. If I 
refused. to volunteer, I should be called a 
traitor, I am well aware of that—but that would 
not make me a traitor. The unanimous vote of 
the sixty millions could not make me a traitor. 
I should still be a patriot, and, in my opinion, the 
only one in the whole country.” 
The dead speak safely. 


A Needed Conference 


E ACCEDE GLADLY to the request of the 

Unitarian Ministerial Union and publish 
the digest by Mr. Joy of the report on the un- 
It is obvious that many settled 
pastors are also unsettled. Their condition is 
frankly set forth, their problems and trials in 
their parishes being a matter of concern to the de- 
nomination. We receive the impression that the 
ministers as a body feel—they adopted the report, 
we believe, without a dissenting vote—that they 
have most to suffer from what is summed up in a 
phrase appropriated from a recent article in an- 
other church paper, namely, “the illiterate lay- 
man.” 

In congregational polity, the laity has a greater 
place than it has in the presbyterial and epis- 
copal churches. By this theory of ours, there 
is no peculiar authority or power in the ministry, | 
and in actual church work the layman does have 
a voice and right of action which give him un- 
common influence. In the parish, it is particu- 
larly true. It is different, the reader will have 
observed, in all of the recent meetings of the larger 
denominations. The laity there is hardly ever 
heard of. Certain it is that the ministers conceive, 
control, and direct virtually all matters of doc- 
trine, cultus, polity, and practice. That is true 
even in congregational bodies like the Baptists, 
the Disciples of Christ, and the Congregational- 
ists. The layman is a counselor, a business direc- 
tor, but he is not a leader. The minister is con- 
ceived as an expert in his field, and his leadership 
and authority in so far as he is an expert are taken 
for granted. 

How far is that true in the Unitarian Church? 
That is the real question which the ministers are 
asking. We have the most highly developed tay- 
men’s organization in this country. Do these lay- 
men always see eye to eye with the ministers, and 
the ministers with the laymen? That is the per- 
tinent inquiry, and in our judgment it ought to be 
formally and thoroughly discussed. We suggest — 
that a conference of our organized laity and our 
organized ministry be held during the forthcoming 
centenary in May of 1925. We can-only profit by 
a better understanding and agreement. 


To. all friends near and far, THE RuGISTHR sends 
best wishes for Christmas. Peace on earth to men 
of good-will ! 


Ireland Setting Its House in Order 


A right good story of promise for Christmas 


Sorra, November 25. 

N A SMALLER SCALE geograph- 

ically, but just as pressing in its 
possibilities of dangerous developments 
as the problem of minorities is on the 
Continent, the Irish situation is being 
settled, as I write this letter, one month 
from Christmas Day. The dispute, in 
various bloody forms, is as old as Ire- 
land. The main issue is the deter- 
mination, of the boundaries between 
the Protestant part of Ulster, which was 
left. administratively a part of the king- 
dom of Hngland, and the Catholic part 
of the isle of many woes, which under 
the Lloyd George treaty was erected into 
a self-governing state known as the Irish 
Free State. The issue has been largely 
religious. Just as in other parts of Eu- 
rope, remote from the United Kingdom, 
the population of one religion, which 
happens to be the Protestant, constituting 
a minority, has been exceedingly unwill- 
ing to be placed under the domination of 
a majority of another faith, in this in- 
stance the Roman Catholic. 


THE IMMEDIATE controversy has 
been going on ever since the creation of 
the Irish Free State, by one of the happy 
expedients of Lloyd George, an inspira- 
tion that saved the kingdom and the em- 
pire from a tragic development. The 
frontiers, in their exact details, were left 
in a state of indetermination. Small sec- 
tions of country populated by Catholics 
were left under Ulster rule. Small por- 
tions of territory inhabited by Protestants 
were left under Catholic rule. The Brit- 
ish and the Irish parliaments a few 
weeks ago took up the situation, not 
' under the letter of the treaty which 
created the Irish Free State, but under the 
rule of common sense. Both parliaments 
passed an act authorizing the British 
Government to appoint a representative 
of Ulster on the commission to consider 
and solve the boundary question, and Mr. 
Fisher of Belfast was appointed the third 
member of that body. 

The duty of this commission will be to 
determine the exact boundaries of that 
part of Ireland that remains a part of 
the English kingdom—in other words, to 
revise to some extent the boundaries fixed 
by the treaty elaborated under the direct 
auspices of Premier Lloyd ‘George in 1920. 
A feature of the situation is the feeling 
in the Irish Free State that Great Britain 
has lived up to the spirit of her under- 
taking, and the corresponding disappoint- 
ment in Ulster because the commission is 
empowered to modify, without expressed 
popular consent, the frontiers conferred 
upon it by the instrument as originally 
framed. 

The aim of the commission is to mini- 
mize boundary friction by detaching 
Catholic minorities from Protestant ma- 
jorities, on the one hand, and Protestant 
minorities from Catholic majorities, on 
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the other. In pursuing that aim, the com- 
mission will conduct inquiries on the 
spot, to determihe by. personal investiga- 
tion the wishes and preferences of the 
people on either side of the controversy. 
The inquiry will have the effect of a pleb- 
iscite, in which the wishes of these min- 
orities will obtain free expression. This 


expression will determine the findings of 
the commission, 

In adopting this course, even at the 
risk of displeasing public sentiment in 
faithful Ulster, Great Britain has set an 


Keystone Photograph 
WILL HE BE RBCONCILED? 


De Valera has continued an obdurate 
foe of the Irish Free State, but even 
he will see, many of his compatriots 
pray, that the present progress is all 
to the good for his people 


example of the treatment of the griev- 
ances of minorities, and in safeguarding 
their rights, which ought to commend it- 
self to governments from the German 
frontier to the Russian boundary. The 
hatreds and resentments that embitter 
the lives of minorities in Hastern Europe 
do not date back so far into past ages as 
the friction between races and religions 
in Ireland. 

It would not be too much to say that, 
on one basis or another, the failure of 
Irish groups to agree and “carry on” to- 
gether dates back to almost the begin- 
nings of the Irish race. The success of 
Lloyd George, warmly seconded by Irish 
diplomacy, to negotiate the treaty creat- 
ing the Irish Free State, entitles Lloyd 
George to the appreciative remembrance 
of English-speaking peoples on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It remained for more 
practiced hands to. perfect some of the 
details of the instrument which Lloyd 


George molded in its essentials. The 
most important of these details the 
Boundary Commission is now working 
out. ; 

America will hope sincerely that its 
efforts will be completely successful, for 
many reasons. One of them is suggested 
by the frequent ill-feeling between the 
British commonwealth and groups of our 
citizens, irritated by complaints of ill- 
treatment of their race beyond the seas, 
made by some of our fellow citizens of 
Irish origin. There have been times 
when these complaints were just. And 
sometimes, the complaints were made at 
political moments when the happiness of 
the world depended upon the capacity of 
Great Britain and America to think mind 
to mind and feel heart to heart. It was 
noted that in the last Presidential elec- 
tion in America, for the first time in gen- 
erations, none of the parties, major or 
minor, included reference to Ireland’s 
wrongs in their platforms or the speeches 
of their leaders. It was a relief to many 
good citizens, in whose nostrils any 
wrong is an abomination, to observe that 
this evidence of the danger of a new era 
of hostility, or at least non-coédperation, 
between their country and Great Britain, 
was lacking. 

In America there has been a profound 
and widespread feeling, despite the utter- 
ances of scattered Irish irreconcilables, 
that the treaty that created the Irish 
Free State marked the end of an era of 
wrong, sometimes acute, and opened up 
the way for the complete elimination of 
the Irish issue from American political 
feeling. Except for a group of Irishmen 
of the De Valera stripe, the treaty creat- 
ing a free Ireland has worked on the 
whole admirably. The predictions of ex- 
tremists that Great Britain had delib- 
erately created conditions in the treaty 
that would make it incumbent upon her 
to march into Ireland and pacify it by a 
massacre, have proved wholly unfounded. ~ 


IT WAS NOTED THAT, on Armistice 
Day, a few weeks ago, 50,000 Irishmen 
marched through the streets of Dublin 
under the British colors which they had 
followed in the battles of the Great War, 
and to the stirring strains of “God Save 
the King.” ‘That demonstration revealed 
the turning of a notable page in the his- 
tory of the two nations that have lived 
side by side for centuries, during which 
little love was lost between them. 

The labors of the Boundary Commis- 
sion will not be confined to the solution 
of a local British issue. Its report, if it 
Succeeds in allaying friction between the 
peoples of Ulster and of the Free State, 
will furnish a fresh precedent for the 
treatment of minorities far from the 
Irish Channel. The fact that this prec- 
edent will be furnished by English and 
a, diplomacy combined will add to its 
value. : 


The World Has Taken Up the Challenge 
of the Christmas Message 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


An editor rarely has the joyous thrill of publishing a really new thing. Here we have the most wonder- 


ful new story about Christmas that has been told in ages. 


We mean that quite literally. The nations—at pres- 


ent sixteen of them—have actually signed an agreement which it is expected the other nations will also sign, 


declaring that war is in fact lawless and a crime. 


In the economy of the nations, wp to 1924, war has been law- 


ful and legitimate. The nations have changed. The prayer of nineteen hundred years is heard. The great men of the 
states who perform the necessary act of making international law of a universal gospel, have acted. Tur RrGistrr 
_ presents this article, specially prepared for our readers by one of the famous co-authors of the instrument for 
peace known in the press as the Protocol of Geneva, and we ask that in every home and every church it be read 


and its meaning of fulfillment cherished with Ohristmus joy. 


HERE IS NO PART of the church’s calendar 

which so challenges its mission in the world as 

Christmas. If the message of peace which it 
brings means anything more than a season’s compli- 
ment, a mere expression of neighborly good wishes— 
if, in short, it means what it says, that the ideal of 
Christianity is peace, then this message challenges in 
a sense the whole history of Christendom, for the 
whole of that history is based upon the theory of the 
legitimacy of war. 

Let us examine for a moment just what has been 
the place of war in the history of Christian nations. 
It is perhaps true that no war has happened in the 
history of European nations without a protest against 
it; but the protest has not been against war as such, 
but against the waging of this or that war on tle 
basis that the causes for it were not sufficiently strong 
and well established to justify its outbreak. In gen- 
eral, such protests have resulted less in a denial of 
the legitimacy of war than in the intensification of 
the dispute through rival propaganda. 


: ie 

In the theory of the modern state, as in that of 
the ancient empire or city-state, war is as legitimate 
as any other function of government. It is in fact the 
very touchstone and test of sovereignty. A nation 
has a perfect right to go to war when it itself comes 
to the conclusion that it cannot otherwise achieve 
the fulfillment of what it regards as its vital aims 
or interests. This theory of sovereignty was partly 
challenged by the first great founder of modern inter- 
national law, Grotius, when he. sought to legitimize 
only “just war’ as over against “unjust war.” But 
since Grotius could not find a definition which would 
enable the world always to decide when a war was 
just and when it was unjust, this groping for a limita- 

- tion of war was not realized and subsequent manuals 
--emphasized in a thoroughgoing fashion the unques- 
tioned right of governments to decide for themselves 
when they should go to war and when not. The clas- 
. sical manual which expressed this most fully was 


~ that of Vattel, which has for two hundred years stated 
the case for the unlimited sovereignty of the state 


_-in war. 


The real difficulty in getting away from this admit-_ 


__ tedly unchristian theory of modern governments lay 
in the legitimacy of defense. Any. and every nation 
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feels—and I hold rightly feels—that its first duty is 
to defend itself when attacked. But since almost any 
war may be camouflaged as a defense, it has left the 
door wide open to the whole war system. Of course, 
there are many people in Christian countries who 
hold that war is legitimate for other purposes than 
defense, but their case need not be argued here, for 
it is too obviously counter to the precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion. To assert one’s claims to property by 
the wholesale destruction which is war, and especially 


“modern war, is a procedure outside the realm of , 


Christian morals. On the other hand, the right of 
defense is not only arguable, but, I believe, sound 
and consistent with the whole trend of right thinking 
and a fundamental element in moral conduct. 

Now a turning point is reached. This right of 
defense has been defined by the governments of the 
nations assembled in Geneva in such a way as to 
clarify the whole situation. Wars of aggression have 
been declared no longer legitimate. National sover- 
eignty—it is proposed—shall be limited strictly to 
defense, and defense itself shall be legitimate only 
when under certain specified circumstances. The 
aggressor is that state which goes to war, refusing to 
accept the summons to an international court for 
the adjustment of its grievances, or refuses to place 
its case before that great court of public opinion which 
is the Council or Assembly of the League of Nations. 
In the latter case, of course, no judgment can be pro- 
nounced, but the world’s opinion is held to work for 
peace, since it is the interest of all non-combatants 
to prevent the spread of the plague of modern war— 
for modern war is a plague and contagion which 
spreads beyond the control of statesmanship. 


te 
In a word, the Christmas of 1924 finds organized 
civilization for the first time in all these centuries 
grappling earnestly with the problem of peace. This 
does not mean, of course, that peace is suddenly as- 


‘sured the world; but the challenge to the barbarous 
methods of international settlement which have lasted 


from beyond the cave man to our day is at last seri- 
ously taken up by those who are responsible for the 
safety of their people and who realize now that there 
is no ultimate safety for any people except in a world- 
wide acceptance of the principle of the Christmas 
message. 
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Conceived by the Holy Ghost | 


‘Gor that which is conceived in her is of 
the Holy Ghost.”—Marr. i. 20. 

N THE POETRY of religion, no stories 

are more beautiful .than those sur- 
rounding the birth of the Man ‘of Galilee. 
Legendary though they may be, they for- 
ever appeal to our hearts because of their 
simplicity, and exercise endless fascina- 
tion as an expression of the naive imag- 
ination of the early church. 

They are more than this, however. We 
lose sight of the deepest truth when we 
treat them purely as legends and myth- 
ical growths. ‘They are interpretations 
of experience: records of the way 
which the soul of an earlier age responded 
to the inner conviction of spiritual truth. 
Whoever Jesus may have been, what- 
ever he was, the heart of his age was 
deeply stirred with the consciousness of 
values unseen. Somehow, the simple folk 
who formed the beginnings of the Chris- 
tian movement had been brought into the 
realization of the Divine Presence in 
human experience. The birth stories are 
attempts to dramatically interpret this, 
the greatest fact of their inner life. 

That these poetic weavings of the 
human spirit should become embodied in 
hard-and-fast dogma was as inevitable 
as it was tragic. Inevitable, because of 
the ignorance of the times. ‘Tragic, be- 
cause of the soul-crippling effect upon 
subsequent generations. It was equally 
inevitable, however, that with the growth 
of knowledge and freedom, the authority 
of the dogma should pass away. 

It is so with the words of our text. As 
represented in the historic creeds, they 
gave rise to the cruelest and most per- 
nicious of dogmas, resulting in centuries 
of fruitless bitterness and strife, and 
easting a slur upon the sacredness of 
human generation the wide world o’er. 


* ek Kk KK OK 
But, in rebellion against the implica- 
tions of creedal phrase, we must not lose 
the gripping, vital truth that gave it 


birth. Viewed from one angle, it is un- 
doubtedly true that “conceived by the 
Holy Ghost” is insidiously damning; 


from another it is pregnant with a mean- 
ing glorious for every age. Indeed, it 
epitomizes in one compelling sentence the 
very essence of all creative life, and 
brings us into the presence of the energiz- 
ing principle underlying every impulse to 
progress. 

The bald literalism in Christian tradi- 
tion sees in our text a crude denial of a 
common biological fact—“Jesus was not 
born as others.” On the affirmative side, 
it asserts the divine conception of the 
Son of Man. What the words themselves 
were meant to convey was that a life 
such as the Nazarene’s could not be under- 
stood apart from the indwelling of 
Divinity. “Even in its beginnings, God 
was there! Jesus was not an accident, 
He was born of God.” 
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A Christmas Sermon by 
HORACE WESTWOOD 


Minister First Unitarian Ohurch, Toledo, Ohio 


It is asking too much of a rationalis- 
tic age to expect concurrence in this pre- 
natal determinism. On the other hand, 
may we not assert that all true soul-life 
is the result of divine stirring? In the 
deepest and highest sense, may we not 
say concerning the beginnings of all 
spiritual striving—‘“‘conceived by the Holy 


Ghost”? 
* * *k ek K 


As a matter of fact, this is the dynamic 
of the spiritual interpretation of history. 
Else, whence came the urge into the prim- 
itive soul, begetting the hunger for the 
right and the willingness to strive after 
the ideal good?. From what other source 
arose the undying thirst for beauty and 
justice and truth, lifting man above the 
greeds and lusts of jungle and plain to 
the nobler quest of the perfect life? It 
may lie beyond the ken of our under- 
standing, and we may be forever faced by 
mystery incomprehensible. Yet, whether 
we assert faith in a “Power not our- 
selves” or in a “Power within us” mak- 
ing for righteousness, we cannot deny 
that it is a Holy Spirit without which 
there would be no key to moral and spir- 
itual development—no 


- Sense of law and beauty, 
A face turned from the clod, 


and all life would have remained for- 
ever on the lower levels of the pre-human 
stage. 

“Conceived by the Holy Ghost.” What 
more beautiful, symbolic expression than 
this ancient phrase! Herein lies the 
source of all our light. 

The same thought occurs in the leg- 
endary accounts of the Creation in Gen- 
esis; “And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters.” In another 
form, it also appears in the prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel: “In the beginning 
was the Word. ... And the word was 
made flesh.” It forms the essence of 
what our orthodox friends call the “reli- 
gion of the incarnation.” 

We who are no longer clad in the swad- 
dling clothes of earlier forms of faith, 
must be sure to keep faith’s true signifi- 
cance. Apart from its unfortunate asso- 
ciation with the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth, our text represents the eternally 
real. Beneath that which we regard as 
the superstition of the multitudes, there 
is an abiding verity, which, to them, in 
spite of crudeness in doctrinal form, is 
a means of the more abundant life. Per- 
haps they are unaware of or indifferent 
to the finer shades of thought and mean- 
ing manifest in the language of criticism, 
yet the vitality of compelling faith is 
there. 

The perpetuity of the Christmas festi- 
val is more than the persistence of pagan 
inheritance. It is the annual pageant 
of the God with us, or the God in us 


reality. ‘The emancipated Liberal may 
not feel its need, still all are the better © 
for this reminder in poetic form. 

Perchance the greatest need of our age 
is to be made aware of the “Life of Ages 
richly poured.” In many ways, ours is 
a time of spiritual poverty. There ought 
to be greater realization of the ties of 
purpose and striving which bind. us to 
the mighty past, making us one with the 
yesterdays of our race, without which 
there would be no to-day or to-morrow. 
The itch for modernity causes some to 
despise their spiritual ancestry. Yet, as 
in the biological process the germ plasm - 
continues itself from generation to gen- 
eration, the same Holy Spirit that vi- 
talized the living past is the essential 
requirement in the present and the hope 
of the future. It is true that 


One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 


Otherwise, all moral life would long 
since have perished. But why a heed- 
less world? Why might it not be made 
keenly alive; deeply conscious of an im- 
pelling Spirit, universal in manifestation 
and present in all ages? And surely 
there is no lesson more pregnant with 
historical meaning than the fact that in 
those periods when men have been keenly 
alive, new epochs have been brought into 
being and humanity has received a fresh 
impulse to go forward in the quest of 
higher things. Though couched in other 
language, the presence of the Holy 
Spirit proved the vital essence of early 
Christianity. It was the genesis of the. 


- Reformation and the source of the Meth- 


odist revival which transformed the face 
of England and rescued Western Chris- 
tianity from the cold formalities which 
threatened its very life. 
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All this, however, seems far removed 
from the simple beauty of the Christmas 
tale. Nevertheless, as one reads the Gos- 
pel narratives, there appears an uncon- 
scious symbolism in the sequence of 
events. The “voices” of Saint Joan were, 
as Shaw indicates, imaginary. Still she 
listened, and thus redeemed France. 
Doubtless a later age invented the “voices” 
as an explanation of the spirit which 
moved her mightily. Yet this much is 
clear beneath the legendary accounts: 
it was out of the quiet stillness of medi- 
tation she received her strength. So also 
with the legends concerning Mary. The 
o’ershadowing power of the Highest came 
after the listening ear. The Divine Con- 
ception followed the solitude of the quiet 
places. The brooding mind received: the 
Holy Ghost. 

Legend oft proves the gateway to the 
most practical truth. And unless it is 
practical, our age will not receive it; for 
we are saturated with the demand for 
utility, the craving for results. “Thus 
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are we ever making programs and creat- 
ing schemes for human betterment and 
social emancipation. Thus are wealways 
rationalizing and inventing philosophies 
through which the world shall be saved. 
Yet are we confronted by the futility of 
much effort, and our philosophies prove 
but helpless tools. There is no energiz- 
ing life and no consciousness of power. 
The machine is splendidly equipped with 
all the improvements of scientific knowl- 
edge, but there is no vitalizing spark. 
Our rational outlook manifests all the 
fruits of critical analysis and learning, 
but there is no breath of life. Perchance 
the ancient lesson needs to be learned 
eyen by us, “It is not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 
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I am well aware that to some, despite 
its claim to practicality, this will seem 
the most hopeless of impractical mysti- 
cism. But is it? I am afraid that some 
persons do not quite willingly acknowl- 
edge such a thing as the “reality of the 
unseen.” Yet, as William James said, 
“Our faith in the seen world’s goodness 
has verified itself by leaning on our faith 
in the unseen world.” And he asks, 
“But will our faith in the unseen world 
similarly verify itself?’ Well, it may be 
truly unknowable. But this much is cer- 
tain—it ever and always justifies itself. 
The Unseen, given a chance, dominates 
the situation and proves commandingly 
equal to all emergencies. 

The intellect should not abandon the 


field, and we should not cease to place 


our trust in verifiable knowledge. In reli- 
gion, as in all else, we must proceed sci- 
entifically, “from the known to the un- 
known.” £Still must the imagination 
leap, the heart ‘take risks, and aspiration 
and affection greatly dare concerning 
that “which lies beyond the rim of pres- 
ent knowledge.” Yea, is it not ever mani- 
fest that it is even thus science has 
grown? Is it not therefore a “method’— 
an established method—‘of — scientific 
procedure’? In the most vital sense of 
the phrase, many of our most valuable 
scientific truths have been “conceived by 
the Holy Ghost,” the swift perception 
and daring intuition of the soul that, un- 
trammeled by convention and prejudice, 
_ unhesitatingly plunged. 

It may be even so with our fondest 
dreams and dearest hopes. Probably at 
its roots this is the genesis of all religion. 
All the haunting melodies of the ideal, 
all the inner stirrings of abiding worths, 
all glimpses of radiant social futurity, 
all aspirings after kingdoms of God and 
divinely human commonwealths, all 
yearnings for the reign of justice and 
right, all kindling enthusiasms and im- 
pulses to sacrificial service, have their 
birth here. They are born not of the 
flesh, but of the Holy Ghost within. 
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So Christmas ever rekindles within me 
_ the thought of religion as “the Life of 
God within the soul.” It reminds me 
that only as we keep alive the conscious- 
ness of the Inner Presence do we truly 
grow. Whether we use the language of 


\ 
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theism or humanism, the reality is the 


-same—‘“the altar fires of the inner life 


are the hope of to-morrow.” Even as the 
shepherds tending their flocks by night 
beheld the heavens open and heard the 
angelic host proclaiming peace, so may 
the gates of the soul’s heaven swing open 
wide, and the inner hosts of clear vision 
proclaim the enduring verities that shall 
set us free; free from passion and pride, 
from lust and greed; free to obey the 
impulse to service and thus bless man- 
kind. And behind the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception, I discover in grow- 
ing clearness the truth proclaimed by one 
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of our modern writers, when he says, 

“The Motive Power to press us for- 
ward and to sustain us when we flag, we 
shall find only in that Holy Spirit which 
impels us all, and gives us that sense of 
oneness with the universe from which 
all future religion will spring.” 

“Conceived by the Holy Ghost”! Im- 
perishably true! True of our noblest hu- 
manity and our longings for: the great 
to-morrow of the race. Yet this is only 
the beginning. Conception is ever em- 
bryonic. Fulfillment comes only as the 
fruit of earnestness, as the result of the 
consecrated life. 


Scriptural Hymns 


HARRIET EVERARD JOHNSON 


X 


“Joy to the world! the Lord is come.” 


*¢ ARISE, shine; for thy light is come, 

and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee” (Isaiah, Ilx.1). A song of 
Christmas morning, an answer to the 
angels’ strains of the evening. The sun 
greeting the Magi’s star. So this hymn 
begins in a burst of spontaneous ecstasy. 
Every living thing is as the slave, who 
has broken his fetters and steps forth 
into the sunshine from the dungeon dark- 
ness, whence he had never hoped to be 
freed. 

The hymn in figure and allusion is a 
sort of epitome of the song of joy in the 
expected Messiah, which runs through 
Isaiah. The prophet pictures in various 
poetical strains the rejoicing of nature 
and of men, and the effect of this rule of 
righteousness upon all life. Sin and sor- 
row will ‘be no more, thorns and briers 
shall give place to myrtles and fir trees. 

It might have been the song of the 
shepherds as they returned to their sheep 
on the mountain after the act of adora- 
tion before the manger cradle. 

The mystic blackness of night is chang- 
ing to the rosy gray of dawn; and, stim- 
ulated by the coming light, the skin-clad 
countrymen, who had journeyed together 
thus far in silent awe, speak, though in 
disjointed ejaculations, of the angel 
vision and song which had sent them into 
Bethlehem. 

“Thou sawest it too, brother?” “Yea, 
and heard,” was the response. “A coming 
and a voice such as Jahveh sent to the 
prophets of old,” eagerly added the 
youngest of the three, a powerful, dark- 
browed youth, who might well have been 
the reincarnation of the great Amos, 
whose name he bore. 

“Ah, thy youth sharpens thy vision, my 
son,” said the first who had spoken, 2 
very old man. “I can scarcely think it 
was more than a dream such as I so often 
have in these days. Didst note the babe 
as anything out of the common?’ 

*“No, for it was not,” broke in the third 
shepherd, whose maturer years made him 
mayhap less of a mystic than youth or 
patriarch. ..“Yet we need the Messiah 


ised,” cried the young Amos. 


cruelly, and assuredly there was a light 
and a voice of promise.” 

As he said these words, they broke 
through the last copse of brush on the 
mountain side, and came into the open 
pasture where their charges, the sheep, 
were just beginning to lift their heads to 
greet the dawn. For the sun was appear- 
ing to grace this day of the Lord, and 
everything in nature seemed to be striv- 
ing to give expression in worship. 

The shepherds gazed upon one another 
in incredulous joy. Whence this feeling 
of ecstasy and conviction, that the blessed 
era promised of the prophet had come? 
Yet the heavens were singing, and they 
were impelled to add their voices to the 
mighty chorus. 

Let men their songs employ, 

While fields and floods, rocks, hills, and 

plains : 

Repeat the sounding joy. 


“It will be as the prophet has prom- 
“Listen, 


Joy to the World! 


ISAAC WATTS 


Joy to the world! the Lord is come: 
Let earth receive her King; 

Let ev’ry heart prepare him room, 
And heay’n and nature sing. 


Joy to the earth! 
reigns : 
Let men their songs employ, 
While fields and floods, rocks, hills, 
and plains 
Repeat the sounding joy. 


the Saviour 


No more let sins and sorrows grow, 
Nor thorns infest the ground: 
He comes to make his blessings 

flow 
As far as sin is found. 


He rules the world with truth and 
grace, ; 
And makes the nations prove 
The glories of his righteousness, 
And wonders of his love. 


[Hymn and Tune Book, No. 195] 
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and let us not be as shepherds that can- 
not understand, but as Jahveh’s watch- 
men let us lift up our voices and break- 
ing forth into joy sing together” (Isa. 
lii.8, 9; Ivi.11). 

Then in Old Testament language broke 
forth the strain: “The mountains and the 
hills shall break forth before you into 
singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands.” “Instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir tree, and instead of 
the brier shall come up the myrtle tree” 
(Isa. lv.12, 18). “How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that 
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bringeth good tidings, that publisheth sal- 
vation” (Isa. lii.7). “Behold I have given 
him for a witness to the people, for a 
leader and a commander to the people” 
(Isa.lv.4). “In righteousness shalt thou 
be established ; thou shalt be far from op- 
pression” (Isa. liv. 14). “And the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising” (Isa.1lx.3). 
The jubilant strain is irresistible and 
contagious. -Let us not be, as said the 
prophet, as shepherds that do not under- 
stand, but watchmen of the Lord and dis- 
ciples of Jesus, in faith, hope, and love. 


Dear Recollections 


WAS APPRISED first in THE Rzcis- 

ter, November 20, of the passing of 
my dear old friend, Rev. George Webber 
Cutter, M.D. You gave the outlines. I 
may hope you will assign me a little space 
wherein to give the in-lines. 

Cutter and I first met in the Harvard 
Divinity School, more than sixty years 
ago. It needed but a short time to dis- 
cover that we were happily akin. We 
were, both of us, players on the violin in 
those days, and fond and proud of our 
fine viols; and many long, delightful hours 
continually did we spend in duet-playing, 
more charming to me than to him, I am 
sure, except perhaps for his fine percep- 
tion of what I meant to do, but did not; 
for he was far my superior in the art. I 
recall one fine Sunday morning when we 
were together in my room hard by Divin- 
ity Hall, and the sun shone in, and the 
air seemed a music chorded gently in 
the trees, when we looked at each other 
seriously, and spoke of our instruments. 
Then we had a serious conference as to 
whether we ought to play our dear viols 
on Sunday, especially as we were divinity 
students “in good and regular standing.” 
At last, though the decision was not easy 
or quick, we concluded we might venture, 
provided we should play only “a slow 
movement.” So we did for many Sun- 
days; but alas! (though alas! is too 
strong a word) we gradually proceeded 
from Adagio through Andante to Alle- 
gretto and thence to Allegro, and in short 
to anything musical, and played with all 
our hearts. For many years afterward, 
and to the last, whenever we met we 
were prone to have something to say of 
“slow movements,” and to exchange there- 
upon a queer little look; but not at all 
like that nudge of the eye called a wink— 
no, no; we had become “grave and rever- 
end seniors,” and cherished our sweet se- 
crets right wisely. Moreover, we used to 
ging a bit together, and that song became 
“a music in the air’; I mean that we 
went forth serenading, with both instru- 
mental and vocal music; and he was full 
of the spirit of immortal, invincible youth, 
and if I had not been so by nature, as 
I fondly hope I was, I could have been 
no otherwise by his company. So did 
we sport and play, music-wise and other- 
wise; and the serenades extended even 
into my first settlement, with the First 
Parish of Haverhill, Mass.,—pastimes 
dear, that achieved the good report and 


commendation of our memories in every 
way,—‘antic dispositions,” not “put on” 
but exuded, a natural and inevitable lib- 
erty, like “hind’s feet upon the moun- 
tains,” or “the chamois of the rocks,” 
sweet follies harmless quite, and sooth 
no little wise. “He that hath no drachm 
of folly in his composition, we may be 
very sure hath many pounds of much 
worse matter,” saith Charles Lamb, quoted 
memoriter. 

In truth, I know not that our sere- 
nading ever would have ceased at all, 
there being good objects in plenty and a 
well of youth in us, if envious Time and 
Distance, so speaking, had not conspired 
to clap on us a mutinous diminution of 
voice. A bit of economy among the stu- 
dents supplied us with a bit of vernacular 
during all these years. A dining club was 
formed, to reduce the cost of the mid- 
day meal. It dwindled gradually till 
my friend and I were the only members. 
Then we dubbed each other “The Club,” 
and thereafter our letters were addressed 
“Dear Club,” and signed “Faithfully, The 
Club.” But we corresponded very little. 
It was not needed, “the understanding 
was so sweet,” and we both were very 
busy. My last word from him was a 
postal of remembrance when he was in 
China. Also we met very little; but when 
we did meet, it was a commentary on the 
fine stoic saying, “This is grand, to be 
always the same man.” We were the 
Same men who last had parted. Strangely 
enough, I never heard him preach. Some 
burly barriers must have baffled us, for at 
any time I would have gone to such a 
hearing with full heart. But he preached 
to me continually by the memories of our 
joint history, and once he preached to me 
privately with “winged words.” I had 
encountered some unrespectfulness, and 
told him of it, adding that it hurt me. 
I ought to have known better. Similia 
similibus. “Undefiled to the undefiled.” 
Strange and sad that I could intrude my 
Small whimper into the harmonies of his 
attentions. He said, “Oh, let it go! No 
one ever yet has taken strides or held his 
own who has not accepted humiliations.” 
That “locked me up in steel” to this 
hour against the shame of complaining. 

His intellectual life was earnest, calm, 
steady, and vitally joined with his heart- 
life. He studied medicine and took his 
M.D., partly from scientific interest, but 
in the main that he might console, help, 
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and teach the poor freely. He issued a 
few brief scientific brochures, short orig- 
inal studies in local geology, which I 
read with delight in the manner of them, 
and with wonder at the scope of his in- 
tellection. 

In the last letter I received from him, 
which I cherish devoutly, written on his 
receipt of my little book, “Sonnets from 
Marcus Aurelius,” he says, after many 
fine and treasurable lines on the first 
two pages, “What was it, dear Brother, 
that drew us so close to one another and 
held us in companionship all these years? 
Was it music, or religion, or poetry? All 
three—yes. If I were not a Christian 
theist, I should certainly go to your Mar- 
cus and seek to live by his philosophy. 
But I am content, and only ask that I 
may have my health of mind and body to 
work on to the end. With advancing 
years, how happy we are to study and 
work !” 

The last time I saw him was at some 
meeting of ministers, in Cambridge or 
Boston, at which he offered the prayer. 
The meeting was informal, and he was 
called on suddenly. Afterward, one of 
the younger ministers said to me genially, 
“One thing which always I get from any 
of our minister-meetings is a happy in- 
crease of my admirations. Take Cutter, 
there. How beautiful were his appear- 
ance, his manner, and his words, in that 
prayer !” 4 

In all my experience of him he was 
always of sweet and gentle spirit, modest, 
true, very faithful in heart, quiet in man- 
ner, “merry” (see Ecclesiasticus i. 12), 
never of the out-wandering kind, but 
“the republican at home,” not hunting for 
company nor mousing for spices, nor in 
any: way applying himself to the many, 
but embracing with. respect and affection 
whatever few might come—the gentle 
man, the scholar, the fellow, and ithe 
friend! It is both fair, and even need- 
ful, to say, that one essential charm of 
such a simple, long and youthful friend- 
love, is that each one is more a lover than 
either has confessed in words, or perhaps 
has truly known in his own heart, until 
comes the mystery of the passing of one, 
and a portable separation, if I may 
venture the phrase. Then indeed opens 
a knowledge, like an opaline fog lifted 
and a great prospect displayed, the which 
certainly it is possible that both know 
at the same moment, and wait to speak 
of by and by! 

Such was “The Club” to me, as it was 
between us in the beginning, is now, and 
belike ever shall be, worlds without end. 
But “emigravit’” now. 

Well, what of it? We are migratory 
creatures, having our seasons, and we sur- 
pass the birds because we never return 
nor are driven to and fro. I look both 
emigrare and immigrare soon. 


Curcaco, Inu. JAMES VILA BLAKE, 


There is nothing of such unspeakable 
quality in the constitution of our nature 
as this, that underneath, often unawak- 
ened, lies, sleeping, the power to take the 
storm with just as much glee, though a 
different one from that with which we 
take the sunshine—W. Hanson Pulsford. 


How Do You Treat Your Minister ? 


=e Is he a victim of “the illiterate layman”? 


HE CHURCH in X voted to install a 
_4+ new heating plant. The cost was large. 
The church was not a wealthy church as 
churches go. In order to lighten the bur- 
den, they decided to reduce their minis- 
ter’s salary for that year from $1,250 to 
$1,150. The minister, therefore, made a 
compulsory contribution of about ten per 
eent. of a very small salary to the new 
furnace, while in the same church a man 
with an annual income of $10,000 con- 
tributed the same amount, $100, another 
man with an income of $4,000 paid $25, 
and other contributions from parishioners 
were in the same proportion. The poorly 
paid minister, in other words, was the 
largest contributor to the needed im- 
provement. 

What was the matter with that church? 
They were not mean or heartless people. 
They were faithful friends and devoted 
parishioners of that minister. But they 
had no conception of the proper relations 
of minister and people. And there was 
no one outside the parish to step in and 
point out their duty to them. 

Some one has written of “the tragedy 
of the illiterate layman,’ and in that 
tragedy. the minister is often the victim. 
This is quite evident from the investiga- 
tion recently made by the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union of the problem of the un- 
settled minister. The report of that in- 
‘vestigation has a number of aspects 
which concern only the minister himself, 
but there are other questions which con- 
cern the men and women of our churches, 
and a few of these are briefly mentioned 
here. 

In spite of the well-considered sug- 
gestions made a few years ago by a com- 
mission appointed to study and recom- 
mend methods of candidating, the 
churches still resort frequently to va- 
rious unchristian and unbusinesslike ways 
of choosing a minister. Indeed, candi- 
dating too often degenerates into selfish 
serambles on the part of both churches 
and ministers, in the midst of which the 
Golden Rule is wholly forgotten, and wis- 
‘dom and brotherliness utterly repudiated. 
Moreover, it is well known that many 
men fail as candidates who would make 
good as ministers. Again, opportunities 
to candidate are too infrequent, once a 
week at best, and the whole process of 
choosing a minister is usually so. dila- 
tory as to try the patience of the candi- 
dating saints, and to defeat the ends of 
the churches themselves. 

What can be done about it? It has 
‘been suggested that the ministers employ 
drastic methods toward churches that 
‘play fast and loose with their candidates, 
eyen putting them on a black list, if nec- 
essary. This might be inadvisable, but 
the Ministerial Union might well ask 
‘that unfair treatment of candidates should 
be reported to it, in order that the atten- 
: tion of the churches concerned might be 
‘called to their lack of consideration for 
“the candidate, Ofttimes this failure of 
‘the churches is due simply to ignorance 
of the proper methods on the part of 
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church committees. Our churches still 
need much enlightenment regarding 
proper methods of handling candidates 
and wise ways of reaching an expeditious 
decision, 

“It is possible, moreover, that something 
might be done to expedite the candidat- 
ing period, with vast benefit to both min- 
ister and people. Instead of asking can- 
didates to come only on Sundays at regu- 
lar preaching services, why could not a 
pastorless church make a serious busi- 
ness of finding quickly a minister, and 
arrange for a series of special week- 
night services at which candidates could 
be heard in quick succession? This 
would make comparisons more accurate, 
it would make decisions more speedy, it 
would shorten a period of inactivity which 
is demoralizing for both minister and 
church, it would make it possible for 
ministers who are seeking a change of 
pastorates to get away to candidate with- 
out disturbing their regular duties, and 
it might bring a revival of religion in the 
church. Such a series might become, in- 
deed, a mission of religion. 

This whole matter of candidating is a 
very important one, and we are fortunate 
in having at the present time a special 
commission of the General Conference 
at work upon this problem. We are 
awaiting their report with interest. 

Another fundamental matter that de- 
serves constant consideration is the ques- 
tion of salaries. The real trouble in the 
ease of the unsettled minister usually 
lies right there. Few of our men receive 
salaries commensurate with their services 
or importance in their communities, and 
few are able to lay aside savings to tide 
them over the evil day. Pitiful tales 
come of men who have been compelled to 
spend everything they had, borrow and 
beg, even sell the small life insurance 
policies which they held for»the protec- 
tion of their wives, in order to pay for 
living expenses while out of work. There 
ean be no question that the smallness of 
ministers’ salaries, along with the uncer- 
tainty of employment, is doing much to 
keep promising young men out of our 
ministry, to turn established ministers to 
other vocations, and to make the lot of 
many of our pastors insecure and, there- 
fore, unhappy. No one enters the minis- 
try to-day without consciously or uncon- 
sciously taking the vow of poverty; but 
while men do not expect to grow wealthy, 
they have a right to demand that, if their 
work is done acceptably, they should be 
freed from worry regarding the present 
and the future, for themselves and their 
loved ones. 

There are two groups of unsettled min- 
isters that demand special consideration, 
though they constitute the most difficult 
of our problems. They are the sick min- 
ister, and the older minister. Unfor- 
tunately, many of our parishes have little 
sense of responsibility toward- ministers 
who fall ill, or become disabled,- and re- 
main so f r any protracted period. Some 
churches seem to be willing to do any- 


thing for their sick minister, even to clos- 
ing the doors of the church, so long as no 
additional financial burden falls upon 
them. That is, they will do everything 
except. the one thing needful. On the 
other hand, there are other churches that 
are ready to see that the sick minister 
does not want.. Here again, the whole 
matter goes back to the salary question, 
which often does not enable a minister to 
put aside money for sickness, or even to 
carry health insurance. 

The other group is composed of minis- 
ters who have passed the notorious “dead- 
line.” This dead-line is not a fiction. It 
is a fact. Regardless of the justice or 
injustice of it, it does exist. Our churches 
are very often reluctant to engage men 
who are advancing in years. This is not 
due entirely to a feeling that such men 
are less able than the younger men. 
Other factors enter. Among them is the 
fear that such ministers may shortly, 
through illness or disability, due to ad- 
vancing years, become a burden to the 
parishes. If it were not for this fear, 
more of our churches would gladly call 
the older men, keep them in the active 
ministry as long as possible, and then, 
when their powers began to fail, retire 
them as pastors emeriti, with pensions or 
part salaries. But churches are fighting 
shy of that additional financial burden. 

What can we do about it? Again the 
whole question of salary rises, salary 
sufficient to prevent old age from becom- 
ing a burden to anybody. Another mat- 
ter also rises, that of pensions. We ought 
forever to be agitating the matter of pen- 
sions, until our ministers can look for- 
ward to a comfortable, protected old age. 
It is a serious obligation on every: parish 
to make an annual contribution to the 
Pension Fund. 

There is little, if anything, new in these 
suggestions. ‘They are. not, in fact, /in- 
tended to be novel. They are but the re- 
minders, which are frequently needed, of 
sqme of the underlying conditions which 
make the minister’s profession a preca- 
rious one. It is not to be inferred, more- 
over, from anything here stated, that all 
the ignorance and unfairness and thought- 
lessness are on the side of the churches. 
The ministers, also, in many cases have 
sins to answer to. But that is another 
story, a story that has gone directly to 
the ministers themselves in the lengthier 
report, from which these reminders have 
been taken. 


The church moves through the great 
mass of society with much the quietness 
and placidity with which the Gulf Stream 
‘slips through the vast body of the Atlantic, 
leaving the water on either side unmixed 
with its waters. The world does not care 
for the church =. . and the church seems 
not to be surprised at the indifference 
with which it is regarded by society at 
large, and appears indeed to be quite 
unconscious of that indifference—Ohartes 
H. Parkhurst. 
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Religion Around the World 


Eight Calamities Distress 
Europe’s Protestant Churches 


“In at least fourteen countries of Eu- 
rope, the Protestant churches are to-day 
fighting for their very life.” So writes 
Dr. George Stewart, who in collaboration 
with Dr. Adolf Keller is preparing “A 
Handbook of European Protestantism.” 
In the Federal Council Bulletin, he lists 
these eight calamities from which Eu- 
ropean Protestantism is suffering, “any 
one of which,” he says, “‘would have stag- 
gered a healthy church”: 

1. Disestablishment—making it neces- 
sary for the church to train its people to 
support it voluntarily. 2. Actual demo- 
lition of churches—not only in northern 
France, but in Latvia, Poland, White 
Russia, Galicia, Roumania, Serbia, Bul- 
garia. 3. The minority problem—the hos- 
tile social pressure and inimical govern- 
mental action often suffered by churches 
among the mixed peoples of. border re- 
gions. 4. The economic situation—van- 
ished endowments, starving pastors. 5. 
Roman Catholic aggressiveness—the pro- 
digious funds for rehabilitation raised by 
solidified Catholicism, with the strength- 
ening of that church in strategic centers. 
6. The missionary situation—the with- 
drawal of more than 3,000 mission 
workers from former German colonies, 
lack of funds in at least ten countries for 
sending missionaries. 7. The plight of 
theological seminaries—all in Central Hu- 
rope in a bankrupt condition, endowments 
destroyed by inflation, teachers living be- 
low the poverty line. 8. Lack of clergy— 
clergymen and divinity students killed at 
the front, other students unable to con- 
tinue study on account of poverty. 

Dr. Stewart says that while eighty- 
eight Protestant institutions in Germany 
alone closed during 1923 for lack of sup- 
port, the Catholic Church during the five 
years ending with 1923 opened up 700 
such institutions, at the rate of 140 a 
year. 

What the. Protestant Church lacks in 
the centralized control of a single over- 
seer at Rome to guide its destinies, we 
must supply through our own foresight 
and the verdict of a free heart,” writes 
Dr. Stewart. We must help our own in 
the day of tribulation !” 


Money Rules Opium Conference? 


Bishop Charles H. Brent of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, who for twenty 
years has warred against the opium eyil, 
is reported in the press as saying, on the 
eve of his departure from the recent in- 
ternational opium conference in Geneva, 
of which he was a member, that 
he was disgusted with the results 
and that this was the last time he would 
participate in any international gather- 
ing on the problem. The agreement 
drawn up by the first conference, he said, 
“is a bundle of compromises, reducing 
the whole great enterprise to the lowest 
common denominator.” He expected as 
little of a second conference, which met 
- to tackle the problem again. 

Before the conference, Bishop Brent 
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declared that there was no guile behind 
the idealism and service of America in 
this crusade. Money, he said, is the se- 
cret of the difficulty of restricting the 
production and sale of opium. Later, 
referring to the charge that he had been 
ungenerous in certain allusions to the 
vested interests, Bishop Brent said: ‘Such 
protestations are empty, so long as the 
fact abides that revenues large or small 
are received and not immediately ex- 
pended on prevention, treatment of ad- 
dicts, or other such measures.” 


Unitarian Textbook Says 
Nature of Faith Changing 


In a recent English publication, “Little 
Essays in Religion,’ which has been 
adopted as a textbook in the Unitarian 
College at Kolozsvar, Transylvania, the 
author, G. A. Smith, writes: “The reli- 
gion of humanism that is gradually but 
slowly superseding the religions of super- 
naturalism is based upon faith in the 
unity of the Universe. ... Faith is not 
lessened through the fading away of the 
miraculous and the supernatural before 
the advance of knowledge. Rather it is 
strengthened and purified. Its nature 
changes from that of the credulity of the 
child eager for wonders and fairy tales 
to that of the adult whose wisdom sees 
order and unity in the long processes of 
evolution.” 


Protestant Example for Catholics 


It is strange that Protestantism in any 
instance should exhibit superiority over 
Catholicism in single-minded, organized 
effort. Yet a writer in America, Catholic 
weekly, points to the achievement of 
Protestantism in bringing prohibition, 
and deplores the fact that Catholics in 
America, 20,000,000 strong, have done 
nothing effective to curb the growth of 
divorce. “All Catholics are opposed to 
it [divorce], ” he says. “Yet for all our 
writings and words and resolutions, di- 
vorce grows and blossoms and propagates 
itself. Why? We lack organization, we 
lack direction. We are timid, we are un- 
organized, we do not impress our thought 
upon the public mind, upon the minds of 
the lawmakers who represent us.” 


Vatican Takes Over Education 


“The Roman Theory,” as set forth in 
a Reoister - editorial of December 11, 
seems to be adequately illustrated by 
news from Bavaria. According to what 
is known in this country of a concordat 
entered into between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Bavarian Government, 
Bavaria is turning over her educational 
system to the Vatican, even giving the 
church authority to say what shall and 
what shall not be taught in the universi- 
ties of Munich and Wiirzburg in such 
departments as history and philosophy, 
as well as religion. Four archbishops 
are to be supported at the expense of the 
State. 


One Church, Thousand People, 
To End Sectarian Competition 


The overchurching of rural communi- 
ties, the exploitation of country churches 
by denominational rivalry, was the fore- 
most topic agitated at the American 
Country Life Association, which convened 
in Columbus, Ohio, November 7-11. Ac- 
tion resulted. A group of Methodist 
preachers telegraphed resolutions to their 
Board. of Bishops asking that the denom- 
ination co-operate with other churches 
toward a standard of one Protestant 
church to every thousand people, and 
that it lead in giving. and taking with 
other denominations to the extent of en- 
couraging the discontinuance of small, 
struggling, competing Methodist churches. 
Then a conference of the student section 
declared that young people going into 
the rural ministry should refuse appoint- 
ments to_overchurched communities. 

Dealing with this problem in North Da- 
kota, Methodists have agreed to with- 
draw their work from certain towns, 
leaving the field to the Presbyterians, 
while a reciprocal arrangement will take 
the Presbyterians out of other places 
where there has heretofore been compe- 
tition, At the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Council of Churches, it was proposed 
that a committee on controversy be ap- 
pointed to hear complaints of unfair com- 
petition between denominations in local 
communities. Yet, as the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research points out, 
1,600,000 farm children live in commun- 
ities where there is no church or Sunday- 
school of any denomination. 


Another Old Testament Version 


Recently added to the list of modern 
versions of the Bible is Dr. James Mof- 
fatt’s translation of the Old Testament, 
the first volume of which has come from 
the press. Dr. Moffatt formerly issued 
a translation of the New Testament. He 
has done a scholarly piece of work to the 
Same end contemplated by other modern 
versions: to clarify the meaning of the 
original text by employing the known 
idioms of to-day. Dr. Moffatt also en- 
deavors in many renderings to distin- 
guish materials drawn from different 
sources and to indicate what he considers 


‘to be a later addition or editorial inter- 


polation, 


Universalists Out for Million 


For the first time in its history, the 
Universalist Church in America will make 
a countrywide appeal for funds to carry 
on denominational work. Plans were 
drawn up in Boston, Mass., December 6, 
for raising $1,000,000 on a basis of $200,- 
000 paid in each year for five years. Of 
this amount, $100,000 will be allotted to 
restoration of mission property in Japan 
destroyed by the earthquake; $300,000 to 
building the National Memorial Church 
in Washington, D.C.; $200,000 to a pen- 
sion fund; and $400,000 to general church 
extension work. 


The Babe of Beth-lehem 


WILLIAM CANTON 
[From The Bible Story] 


sued a decree at this time for a census of all 

the world. Every one was to be registered in 
the village or city to which he belonged; and Herod, 
who had trouble enough with his turbulent people, 
fixed the time of enrollment at the feast of tabernacles 
or green lodges, when 
harvest and _ vintage 
were over, and the 
weather was good for 
wayfaring, and great 
numbers were used to 
go up every year to 
Jerusalem. 

So Joseph, who was 
of the house of David, 
went up with Mary, his 
espoused wife, to be en- 
rolled at: Beth-lehem, 
the king’s city. All the 
country was astir; dis- 
tant voices singing, 
sounds of men and 
beasts, and trails of 
dust told of people jour- 
neying to their native 
places. It had fallen to 
evening as Joseph, lead- 
ing the ass on which 
Mary rode, ascended 
the rise to Beth-lehem. 
All the mountain-land 
about them was filled 
with light, for opposite 
to each other the set- 
ting sun and the full 
harvest moon were on 
the hills together, as 
though some wonder 
were about to happen 
in the world and the 
great lights of heaven 
had come out to see. 

When they entered 
the city, they could find 
no lodging; in the cara- 
vanserai there was no 
room for them, and 
every house already 
had its guests. A kindly 
townsman showed them 
a cave in the hillside near the tower of David, where 
cattle were housed in the wintertime. He brought 
them water and a fagot for fire, and in the rack there 
was straw. There they were glad to shelter, and 
there in the dead of night Mary’s babe was born, and 
she wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him 
in the manger. 

That night shepherds were keeping watch in the 
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HE FELL ON HIS KNEES BEFORE THE CHRIST-CHILD 
From L. C. Page’s Book “Pepin,” by Hvaleen Stein 


deep valley which sinks down east of 
Beth-lehem, Their flocks were feeding in the moon- 
lit fields in which Ruth had gleaned, and their 
fire was burning on the threshing-floor on which 
Boaz had slept among his sheaves. Suddenly the 
great angel stood by them, and the glory of Jehovah 
shone around them. 
They cried out with 
terror, but the angel 
said to them, “Be not 
afraid! JI bring you 
good tidings of a great 
joy for all the people. 
A deliverer is born to 
you this day in the city 
of David. He is the 
Messiah, he is the Lord. 
This shall be a token 
for you—you shall find 
a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger.” 

All at once the heay- 
ens seemed to open, 
and a multitude of the 
heavenly host were with 
the angel, and they 
said with innumerable 
voices, “Glory be to 
God in the highest heay- 
ens, and on earth peace 
among men in whom He 
is well pleased!’ Then 
in a moment the angels 
were gone, and there 
was only the full moon 
shining. The shepherds, 
coming to themselves, 
said, “Let us away! 
Why do we stand here? 
Let us to Beth-lehem, 
and see this thing which 
the Lord has made 
known to us.” 

They hastened up to 
Bethlehem. They 
aroused the watchman 
dozing at the gate. In 
the cave beside the 
tower of David they 
found Joseph and Mary. 
There in the ox’s crib lay the new-born babe, clothed 
in his little woolen coat and swathed in soft bands. 
The birth of the child and the words of the angel 
were spread abroad through the land, and ardent 
hopes were awakened in the minds of many that 
at last the day of deliverance was at hand. All 
these things Mary treasured in her heart; and mused 


over them as she nursed her little son. 
PA 
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Mirrors of Literature 


Tun Lirprary SPOTLicHT. Hdited by John 
Farrar. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Those who find pleasure in modern lit- 
erature haye a treat before them in this 
book. Mr. Farrar has edited a series of 
anonymous sketches of current writers by 
various authors. He frankly says that 
they attempt to criticize, and do not in- 
tend to be amiable. Again he says: 
“Some of the chapters are too bitter, others 
too laudatory; some carelessly written, 
some lacking in taste. Yet the contribu- 
tors have been uniformly enthusiastic on 
the final stretch.” There are thirty men 
and women included in this book, as 
widely different as H. L. Mencken, Booth 
Tarkington, Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, 
Edna Ferber, Don Marquis, Brander Mat- 
thews, and Hdwin A. Robinson. The 
comments are keen and brilliant, some- 
times caustic and satirical, but mever 
dull. The book is full of wit and epi- 
gram, and the reader will revel in its 
clever criticism. But he may wonder if 
the writers have been as just as they 
have been clever, or as natural as they 
have been just. C. BR. J. 


At the Bottom of the Sea 


Tur Keirins. By Etta Austin Blaisdell. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 

If you are quite a small person, and 
the world is very grown-up and big 
around you, it gives you an unexpectedly 
pleasant thrill to discover that you are 
almost a giant compared with some of 
the fairy folk you hear about. Elves, 
gnomes, brownies have ever fascinated 
children; and now comes a new race of 
tiny creatures, the Kelpies, who live down 
at the bottom of the sea, amidst the rocks 
and kelp. Father and Mother Kelpie sit 
quietly at home and tell the tide when 
to come and go, but not so the thousands 
and thousands of little Kelpies. They 
love to run up on the beach and watch 
the children and play with the toys the 
children forget. On foggy nights, they 
go to Miss Fish’s school and learn many 
interesting things; but better yet, when 
the moon is bright, they hop out of their 
little beds, put on their seaweed coats 
and little shell shoes and dance on the 
beach in the moonlight. Surely all little 
folks will want to become acquainted with 
such amusing creatures as the Kelpies. 

EF. M. 


A Chapter a Day 


Tun GARDEN OF Fotty. By Stephen Lea- 
cock. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$2.00. 

If one enjoys Stephen Leacock’s humor, 
here is another treat in store for him. 
If one does not know him, and suspects 
in himself a vein of humor, perhaps he 
should be warned not to read more than 
one chapter a day. Few books, compiled 
as this has been, can bear reading in 
larger quantities. In his chapters, “The 
Secrets of Success,” “The Human Body, 
Its Care and Preservation,” “The Perfect 
Salesman,” “Romances of Business,” “My 
Unposted Correspondence,” “Letters to the 
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New Rulers of the World,” and so on, he 
draws heavily on the advertising pages 
of the magazines to furnish material for 
his delicious ironies and whimsical humor. 


A Master-Work in 
Historical Criticism 


Tun HistoricaL Jusus. By Charles 
Piepenbring. Translated by Lilian A. 
Olare. New York: The Macmillan Oom- 
pany. $2.25. 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the field of Protestant the- 
ological scholarship is the emergence 
into the first rank of certain French 
writers. We have so long been ac- 
customed to think of such studies, es- 
pecially in the field of Biblical criti- 
cism, as almost the exclusive possession 
of the Germans, that it is a surprise as 
well as a pleasure to find an increasing 
number of the books of first impor- 
tance bearing French titles. No one is 
writing more helpfully to-day on New 
Testament Introduction than Maurice 
Goguel; already eminent are the names 
of Réville and Sabatier. Growing fa- 
miliar to ever wider circles are the 
contributions of Ménégoz, Monnier, 
Causse, and others. Among the names 
we shall do well to know better is that 
of the veteran Piepenbring, an Alsatian, 
like so many of the French Protestant 
leaders, and for many years minister 
of the French Reformed Congregation 
in Strassburg. Though a busy pastor, 
he made himself an accomplished 
Biblical scholar, first in the Old Testa- 
ment, then in the New. His standard 
work on the Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment (1886) has appeared in English 
translation here. In 1909 he published 
a brief monograph entitled Jésus His- 
torique, which at once was recognized 
as one of the very best résumés of the 
life and work of Jesus from the stand- 
point of free historical criticism. So 
favorably was it received that a second, 
wholly recast, and much enlarged edi- 
tion was called for; and this has now, 
to our great profit, been brought out 
in excellent English translation. 

The work is brief, concise, clear, 
readable, interesting. Its scholarship is 
profound, but the processes are behind 
the text, not obtruded on the surface. 
Out of all the divergences of the four- 
fold gospel record, the original his- 
tory is reconstructed and stands out 
vivid, compelling, self-authenticating. 
The presentation is as much a master- 
work as the construction; it has that 
touch of imagination, of insight, of 
grace, which marks it as a French 
product. Among modern “Lives of 
Jesus,” none is more commendable to 
the student or the general reader than 
this. It would be a service if the 
author’s Jésus et les Apétres and his 
Christologie Biblique might also ap- 
pear in English. “C.R.B. 


Leacock is a good man to laugh with, only 
he must be taken in small doses, and bet- 
ter read aloud to a companion who is not 
unresponsive to gayety and nonsense. 

Ww. FG. 
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At Oxford 


DavipD Buaizp OF Krin@’s. By H. F. Benson. 
New York: George F. Doran Company. $2.00. 

David Blaize of King’s is a story of Eng- 
lish college life. Mr. Benson had previ- 
ously written two David Blaize stories. 
This third carries him to college. A youth 
of nineteen, he leads in mischief. The 
fun he engineers, however, is wholesome. 
He is just an energetic boy who must find 
outlets for his abundant energy. He sees 
the beauty and the ugliness of life. He 
desires to possess himself of the beauty, 
but is not able to do so without first 
struggling with the ugliness. 

The book is not notable for depth of plot 
or originality of episode. It is a light nar- 
rative of an enthusiastic English boy, who 
looks at his world, sees much to admire, 
much to distrust, and eventually emerges 
with his ideals secure. The author 
honestly does not attempt to write a start- 
ling, brilliant story. He aims to tell of 
the life of a student in his first, second, 
and third years at Oxford. He does his 
work well. The dialogue is good. ‘The 
situations are natural. The book as a 
whole has none of the flashy and grotesque 
of some American books. As a story 
of the experiences of an English collegian, 
it is especially valuable. BE. H..0, 


Far Away and Long Ago 


STORINS OF THH BIRDS FROM MytTH AND 
Pasty. By M. OC. Carey. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Of course, all children have wondered 
about many things suggested in the titles 
of these charming tales: Why the Cock 
Can Fly No Higher than the Stable 
Door; Why the Nightingale Sings Better 
than the Dove; How the Wren Brought 
Fire to the Earth; Why the Wagtail 
Wags His Tail,—to say nothing of many 
topics equally interesting. In reading the 
answers to these questions, modern child- 
hood will unconsciously find itself in ac- 
cord with the Aryan ancestors who told 
their children many stories which found 
lodgment in various corners of the world. 
Or again, in accord with primitive Serbians 
and West Africans, both of whom offer 
at least one legend almost identical,—a 
fact the author explains by suggesting 
that Arabian merchants, in their trading, 
carried the legend south. The essential 
truth remains that, in any age, childhood 
is childhood, and children of to-day are 
bound to feel in these myths and legends 
the same interest that claimed children 
of “long-ago” and ‘“far-away.” Good 
paper, clear type, and beautifully colored 
illustrations give the book a satisfactory 
completeness. M. M.D. 


‘ Brave Princes and Fair Princesses 


Wonppr TALHS FROM FAR Away. 
erick H. Martens. 
Bride & Oo. $2.50. 

If you are not too old to enjoy reading 
of brave princes and beautiful princesses 
and animals that talk as easily as man 
and often with greater wisdom, you must 
read Wonder Tales from Far Away, a 
companion book to Fairy Tales from Far 
Away. These stories, retold for the most 
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part from German, French, and Spanish 
authors, have their source in many and 
distant lands, each carrying with it some 
of the atmosphere of the country of its 
birth. Cinderella in Oriental garb has 
fresh charm, and one of Grimm’s fairy 
tales, retold as ‘“‘The Red Heron,” in a 
new setting in old Peru, takes on added 
color. Most of the stories, however, in- 
cluding “The Wishing Stone,” are orig- 
inal with the author, and have been splen- 
didly adapted for American boys and 
girls. E. F. M. 


As the Fish See Us 


; THe ROMANCE OF THE River. By Georges 
Ponsot. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

_ A beautifully bound and printed book, 
translated into Hnglish from the French. 
The story is told by the fish themselves, 
as the author conceives a fish might 
think and talk had it human powers of 
reason and speech. Of course the tale 
is fanciful, but it gives the author an 
opportunity to poke much fun at human 
beings as Narcisse the pickerel, Kiss the 
eel, Klee the king pike, Job the catfish, 
Salmon-pink the salmon duke, Jacka- 
napes the count of the chub, and other 
inhabitants of the Seulette, exhibit hu- 
man excellencies and follies. There is 
a good deal of natural history (at least 
French natural history) worked into the 
tale; as, for instance, the story of how 
all the eels, when mature, leave the fresh 
water and seek the spawning beds about 
the Bermuda Islands, never to return. 
There are many poetic passages, as the 
description of the mill. “The mill leans 
over the stream to drink; the whole of 
the Seulette disappears into her great 
mouth, and she laps it up with all the 
tongues of her mossy wheel. It seems 
as if it was all over with the poor lady 
and that she will never reappear. You 
ean hear her last appealing cries dying 
away on the pebbles; and then, all of a 
sudden, she is away again. Mills have 
two faces, a terrible one looking up- 
stream, as from an attic. window, watch- 
ing for approaching prey; and another 
that flashes glances from its noisy win- 
dows downstream to the wooden bridge 
where the drivers cross, cracking their 
whips. The lips of the upstream face 
are set with iron teeth which bar the 
way to floating rushes and dead branches. 
But the lips of the downstream face 
open in a broad grin on the foaming fall 
where the water gushes out again, helter- 
skelter, overjoyed to see the sun once 
more, and singing her lay on the peb- 

_ bles.” M. B. T. 


The Friendly North 


WitH Srpransson IN THD ARcTIC. By 
Harold Noice. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

No Arctic explorer has achieved such 
‘distinction and added so much to the 
knowledge and understanding of the polar 
regions, since the time of Peary, as the 
Icelandic Canadian who figures as the 
hero in this entertaining and very in- 
forming narrative. It is not generally 
known that some twenty years ago 
Stefansson studied at the Harvard Di- 
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vinity School for a year, with some idea 
of becoming a Unitarian minister, but 
felt the appeal of science and later turned 
to exploration. Those of us who knew 
him then will be interested in this pic- 
ture of him here and in the account of 
his exploits. 

Harold Noice is a Seattle boy who, by 
quite fortuitous circumstances, for his 
original plan was to go to Alaska with a 
motion-picture operator, found himself on 
board a whaler, in 1915, approaching the 
Banks Island coast. There had been much 
talk about Stefansson, who for a year and 
a half had been lost in the icy wastes of 
the north, with no other assurance of his 
safety than his prediction that he could 
live off: the land, securing seals to furnish 
food, fuel, and even clothing. Old ex- 
plorers shook their heads. 
only two men who thought him alive. But 
on this memorable day, a figure was dis- 
cerned on the shore and Stefansson was 
found, hale and hearty, “not looking a 
bit like a starving explorer,” as Mr. 
Noice says, but more like a “well-fed mis- 


Noice had met . 


Somber, but Real 
Ton Lakn. By Margaret Ashmun. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


In The Lake, Miss Ashmun adds an- 
other to her already considerable list of 
novels. Her little group of characters, 
whether true to life or not, are real per- 
sonalities. It is a somber story, with com- 
paratively little lightness even in the end. 

The tempest-ridden father, who can 
command neither sympathy nor liking 
from the reader, suffers on with no relief. 
The more likable but erring pair suffer 
in scarcely less measure. But a cheerful, 
sane neighbor and her surprisingly pleas- 
ing daughter, Carraline, lighten things 
occasionally and, in the end, save the de- 
spairing youth from a tragic finality. 

Nature is worked to contribute a dreary 
setting, in which the Lake seems to wait 
for some consummation which ultimately 
arrives. One cannot but wonder at the 
vigor of the octogenarian who accom- 
plished such unnecessary distinction, but 
that is all part of the story; and we are 
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sionary.” Before the day was done, 
Noice was a, member of Stefansson’s ex- 
pedition, and his own experiences aS an 
Arctic explorer were begun. It is the 
story of a boy just turned twenty, but 
written with the maturity that he after- 
wards gained when he led an expedition 
of his own. It is a valuable companion 
volume to Stefansson’s The Friendly 
Arctic, which it supplements in a most 
illuminating way. Mr. Noice writes with 
enthusiasm and buoyancy, and there is 
not an uninteresting page in his narra- 
tive. He has also put his data together 
with scientific accuracy. The reader 
learns much about the north, its dangers 
and its friendliness; how to build an 
igloo, how to shoot the wary game of 
the icefields, and how, in general, men 
can live and be fairly comfortable a 
thousand miles from the nearest habita- 
tion with the mercury down at the bottom 
of the thermometer. There are several 
illustrations and a map that traces the 
explorations. F.R. 8. 


made sure finally that the youthful pair 
will not fail of happiness. The impres- 
sionistic jacket adds its interest. 

@ RB. L. 


* Tabloid Reviews 


Tun VALLEY of Hyps UNSEEN. By. Gilbert 
Collins. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$2.00. 

Here is a tale that reminds one of 
Rider Haggard and his strange stories of 
mysterious peoples. Three men start on 
a quest into the forbidden land of Tibet, 
searching for a country of which they 
had heard marvelous rumors, a _ place 
where were birds as big as men, and 
rivers full of diamonds. On a perilous 
mountain range they almost perish, but 
by a strange accident are carried by a 
snowslide into the very valley that they 
seek. There they find a most extraordi- 
nary people, descendants from the ancient 
Greeks, with remarkable genius and in- 
telligence. An exciting story, full of un- 
usual adventures. 
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An Intangible Christmas 
ROSH BROOKS 


Fifty miles from the nearest railroad 
station; a blizzard which had raged and 
swirled unceasingly for three days and 
three nights; no stage for a week; and 
two days before Christmas. 

“Tt will never stop.”’ Marcia Langdon’s 
voice was positive, and Marcia’s brown 
eyes were shadowy with disappointment 
as they looked out the window at the 
swirling white smother. 

“Whew! That pink lampshade looks 
great from outside! And the fire! 
Whew! The wind’s from the Pole!” 
And in stamped John Langdon, a snow 
image with ruddy cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, that took the precaution to shake 
itself in the hall before venturing further. 

“Where are Joan and Peter?’ asked 
Mrs. Langdon anxiously, coming in from 
the kitchen whence warm odors of baked 
potatoes followed her. 

“Coming, with Bobolink. Snowshoe! 
I had to hustle to beat that frisky pair! 
Baked potatoes! Oh, Mums, are there 
millions of ’em?’ and John sniffed the 
air like a hungry dog. 

“IT suppose I can’t break you of the 
habit of calling Mr. Caswell, Bobolink,” 
remonstrated Mother. 

“Name’s Bob, or Robert, rather. And 
he is the link to our cultured past, isn’t 
he?” teased Jobn, giving his mother a 
clumsy bear hug. “Best tutor of the 
universe, is Bobolink. Wasn’t it pure 
luck he had to take a year off from col- 
lege, I mean just the same year that Dad 
had to come out to these Rocky Moun- 
tain tops to put the mine on its feet?” 

“Tuck for us,’ said Marcia. “How he 
ever keeps us all up to the mark of our 
classes, I don’t see. He’s cheerful as a 
Bobolink, too.” 

“Why shouldn’t he be?’ demanded 
John. “I’d like to know if it isn’t about 
a million times more fun out here! What 
if Dad had left us all behind! Hope he 
won’t if the next mine he has to put on 
its feet is at the North Pole! Here they 
come.” 

With a jolly clatter, three more snow 
images, two small, one large, as well as 
a snow dog, blew in the front door. 

“No let up, not a sign of it,” greeted 
the manly young tutor whom we, too, 
may as well call Bobolink. “No,” after 
an exchange of glances with Mrs. Lang- 
don, “no stage could possibly make it 
yet. But surely you are not worrying 
about Mr. Langdon. MHe’s safe in Mit- 
chell, though he can’t get word to you,— 
no telephone could work in this storm.” 

Baked potatoes a-plenty, though a few 
short of a million, and piping hot sau- 
sages, cocoa, baked apples,—well, who 
wouldn’t be cheerful eating such a supper 
in a warm house, the more cozy for the 
white world outside its glowing win- 
dows? : 

“What are you reading that page for, 
Bobolink?’ demanded John, leaning over 


the back of the chair when the family 
group had moved itself in front of the 
open fire in the living-room. ‘What does 
that word mean, anyway?” 

“Might be in that business some day,” 
replied Bobolink hopefully. ‘That word?” 
And to the four children he explained 
patiently and at length, as was his wont. 

“Why, I know!” interrupted Marcia. 
“That’s what we'll have for our Christ- 
mas presents!” ’ 

“Christmas presents? You know we'll 
not have one, with no stage in for a 
week,” said John, of slower mind. ‘And 
we're not going to howl to Mother for 
lack of presents, I should hope.” Mother 
was out of earshot, superintending the 
tidying of the kitchen. 

‘If Daddy gets back on snowshoes,” 
began hopeful Joan. 

“He might,” supplemented Peter, her 
twin, who could always be relied on to 
uphold Joan. “Didn’t we snowshoe way 
to the mine this afternoon with Bobo- 
link?” 

“He might,” went on Joan, “bring us 
each a teeny, weeny present in his 
pockets. His leather coat-pockets are 
awful big.” 

‘Dad can’t get back for Christmas, 
and we’re not going to spoil”’—began 
John. 

But Marcia interrupted. “Hush! Here 
comes Mother. Come on, ’round the din- 
ing-room table for our lessons and apples, 
and T’ll ’xplain.” Plain it was that 
Marcia was bubbling with excitement 
and new ideas. 

“How quiet they are at their lessons 
to-night,” thought Mother, darning busily 
before the log fire in the deserted living- 
room. And in the dining-room, before 
another fire of great logs, Marcia was 
whispering, “That’s what Bobolink said 
it meant. And anyway, why not, ’cause 
it’s the only presents we can give any- 
body this Christmas.” 

“Pretty big word for Joan and Peter,” 
said Bobolink, “but it’s the finest scheme 
ever if they can get it into their little 
heads.” ; 

And Joan and Peter, their heads to- 
gether in excited whispers, showed their 
complete understanding by whispering 
eagerly, “We'll promise John for a whole 
year not to open his magazine ’fore he 
sees it hisself, if he’ll promise us a whole 
year he won’t call us Kate and Duplicate, 
if we are twins!” Indignation blazed 
from the depths of two pairs of brown 
eyes. 

“Not a word have they said about 
Christmas,” said Mrs. Langdon, after the 
children were in bed. “Not a _ single 
word, and they know they’ll not have a 
single present till the stage comes in. 
Their father’s pluck !” she added proudly, 
entirely unconscious that a woman who 
willingly left civilization far behind and 
for a year at a time took her young 
brood to remote regions, might be said to 
have a modicum of pluck herself. “What 
shall we do to make them have a jolly 
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Kings and Stars 


As they came from the Hast 
Following a star, 


One said: 

The sun burns 

And the moon changes, 
But stars are faithful. 


One said: 

They shine in all tongues, 
Bverywhere. 

By starlight there are no borders. 


One said: 
The world widens 
By starlight, 
And the mind reaches; 
Stars beget journeys. 
—John Erskine. 


Sentence Sermon 


Let your light shine; do something 


for somebody; be among mankind as 
one who serveth.—Charles Gordon Ames. 


time? Help me plan. Of course there’s 
a bushel or so of popcorn and plenty of 
molasses,” she mused. 

“Why not let them plan a spree them- 
selves?” suggested Bobolink innocently. 

“Do they want to? Have they said 
anything to you?” 

“IT think they’d like to. They haven’t 
said much. I’ll mention the popcorn and 
molasses; and if they want a surprise 
for you, may they? I think they’d have 
the best fun ever. They think your 
Christmas is as good as spoiled because 
Mr. Langdon can’t get home”’— 

“May they! Bless their hearts! I 
couldn’t quite think that nothing was 
afoot for Christmas!’ And Mother, look- 
ing vastly cheered, herself went up to 
bed. 

“Christmas morning this year is our 
time for presents,’ announced Marcia 
next day, as spokesman for the four. 

“Presents?” from Mother, blankly. 

“Presents,” repeated Marcia. “At 
breakfast. We're going for a tiny Christ- 
mas tree now. And evening for the 
main celebration. You said anything. 
Bobolink said we could do was all right, 
without telling you?” 

“I did,” said Mother, lending a prac- 
ticed hand with mufflers, caps, and mit- 
tens. “I’m thankful it has stopped snow- 
ing at last. If it should freeze hard to- 
day and to-night, he might’—But her 


audience was gone, sliding, snowballing, 


a general hubbub of merry shouts. 

That evening, Christmas Hve itself, the 
four children sat around the long dining- 
table, outwardly sedate. 

“Fly to your own retreat, Mums, if 
you don’t mind,” urged John. “This is 
our busy evening.” 

And Mother, viewing neat piles of © 
paper and newly sharpened pencils, mur- 
mured, “Lessons on Christmas Eve!” and 
withdrew in mystification. 

The Christmas sun rose and set the 
whole white world a-sparkle. 

“Look out the window and see your 
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own Christmas cards!” caroled Marcia, 
first to run. downstairs. Five minutes 


later. “Fire’s roaring! Breakfast’s 
ready! Come one, come all, but come all 
together !” 


Mother, at the head of the table, looked 
at her beaming family and at a small 
centerpiece of a Christmas tree thickly 
hung with white envelopes. 

“Nora’s going to wait to bring in break- 
fast till we’ve opened our envelopes,” 
explained Joan and Peter. “Here’s one 
for Mother.” 

“Here’s another for Mother!” 

“Here’s another for Mother!” 

And in a shower the envelopes fell at 
her plate. ji 

“Bobolink’s going to be in the bond 
Jusiness some day,” from John, 

_ “And he told us what the word meant 
—the bond way,” from Marcia. 

“And he told us what it meant ’nother 
way,” from Joan. 

“And we didn’t have any Christmas 
presents to give you that you could see 
with your eyes, or feel with your fingers,” 
from Peter. 

Mother, bewildered, opened the top en- 
velope and read, “This is an Intangible 
from your son John who promises to 
stoke the furnace and build the log fires 
all winter without being reminded.” 

“Oh, John!” said Mother. 

“This is an Intangible from your 
daughter Marcia who promises to mend 
all the stockings for a year because she 
knows darning hurts your eyes.” 

“Oh, Marcia!’ said Mother, her hand 
extended. 

“Why were Mother’s eyes misty when 
they looked up from the next Intangible, 
done in childish printing? “Oh, Joan 
and Peter!” she began. 

“Here’s another!’ urged Peter. 

“This is an Intangible from Bingo, 
‘your dog, who promises to eat all your 
chop bones for a year, without remind- 
ing;" 

No, even that wasn’t all. Two Intan- 
gibles from .each. of her family did 
Mother get, Bobolink included, and each 
child got an Intangible from each other 
child,—think of all the envelopes on that 
one small Christmas tree! And the sun 
pouring in the windows, and the logs 
roaring in the fireplace, and Nora bring- 
ing in hot griddle-cakes as fast as she 
could cook them! 

All? Enough for any one Christmas, 
I should say,’ but that evening knock 
after knock at the door till the house 
was filled with every miner and his 
family who could get there. And weren’t 
there pots of molasses boiling on the 
stove, and weren’t poppers shaking over 
fireplace coals, and didn’t the whole 
house smell like a candy kitchen? Games 
in the long, low, log living-room, games 
in the dining-room, games in the kitchen, 
—the whole house filled with cheer and 
neighborliness and Christmas jollity. 

So hilarious were the games that no 
one heard a stamping of feet, no one 
heard the front door open and shut. But 
every one did hear suddenly a hearty 
“Merry Christmas!” 

Yes, there he was—Dad! All but 
smothered instantly by four young hug- 
ging bears. 
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“Skis!” he managed to answer. 
‘“Didn’t it freeze! Hard as a brick. 
Little did I dream, though, I was headed 
for a Christmas party! With no stage 
in, I thought’— 

“We've never had so Christmasy a 
Christmas, except that you weren’t here,” 
began Mother. “Stage? No, there’s been 
no stage. Presents? No, no presents to 
see with your eyes! But real riches— 
real wealth’— 


“The mine?’ gasped Father. “Has the 
mine struck’— 
“Mine—pooh! Intangibles!” shouted 


four young whirlwinds, scampering to 
bring the little Christmas tree. “We put 
’?em on the tree to wait for you. Here 
they are—all yours—Intangibles!” 

“My Intangibles!’ 

“Oh, Daddy, hurry and read ’em and 
see—and then come and play games. 
Bobolink was reading that stupid old 
stock page, and he told us, and we 
decided this was our Intangible Christ- 


mas ; [All rights reserved] 


Santa’s Turn 
MARJORIN DILLON 


I think surprises are so nice, 
I’m planning one myself; 

On Christmas Eve I’ll be as sly 
As any little elf. : 


T’ll tuck a sprig of misletoe 
Inside a wreath of holly, 

And then I’ll watch and wait for him— 
Old Santa, plump and jolly. 


And when he’s busy with his pack, 
Vl play my little trick ; 

I'll slip behind him, tipsy-toe, 
And hug and kiss him quick! 


I think when Santa’s such a dear 

To come and see me every year, 

It’s time I thanked, and wished him, too, 
“A merry Christmas Day to you!” 


Peggy Parker’s Pink Petunia 
Surprise 
MINNIH LEONA UPTON 


One day last Christmas holiday-week, 
Peggy Parker started to carry the best 
pink petunia from her window garden to 
her school friend, Jessie Moore, who lives 
about a mile away. She had heard, that 
morning, that Jessie had sprained her 
ankle, and would haye to stay in the 
house, maybe weeks. And she felt sure 
that a smiling petunia plant would help 
a great deal toward making the time 
brighter and shorter. , 

She had had to think half a minute 
before she decided to part with her pre- 
cious petunia, because the last day that 
school kept, before Christmas, she and 
Jessie had had a quarrel, and had said 
that they never, never would speak to 
each other again. 

But now, when she thought of Jessie’s 
aching ankle, the tiff seemed silly, and 
she was happy as a lark as she hurried 
along the snowy country road. The petu- 
nia, in its pretty pot, was tied up snugly 
to a strong center-stake, and wrapped 
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round and round with soft tissue paper, 
to keep it cozy, safe from the wintry air. 

Peggy wore her snowshoes, because the 
road had not been traveled much since 
the last storm, and the snow was still 
soft and quite deep. She had had the 
snowshoes at Christmas the year before, 
and liked them so well that she had prac- 
ticed until she was an expert snowshoe 
performer. 

The road curved a great deal, and when 
Peggy was only half way to Jessie’s 
house she could see it plainly, down‘ 
across a large pasture. It looked very 
near, and really was much nearer than 
it would be by the road—and going across 
the pasture would be fun! 

“Tll try it!” said Peggy to herself. 

She climbed the low wall that was, in- 
deed, nearly covered with snow, and 
started gayly down the hill. She was 
more than half-way down, when suddenly 
she found herself floundering in deep 
snow! She had gone down between two 
eradle knolls, where a mass of stout 
weeds had held up the snow, and kept it 
from settling firmly! 

She laughed, as she set the petunia out 
on the firmer snow, and began to straight- 
en herself out. But in about a minute 
she stopped laughing. Her snowshoes 
were crossed, and locked, somehow, among 
the tangled weeds! She simply could not 
get them free! But she kept trying so 
hard that she did not hear any one com- 
ing. Suddenly a merry voice, close by, 
called, “What's the matter, Peggy? Do- 
ing a new sort of exercise?” 

It was Jessie herself! 

Peggy was so interested in getting out 
—which she soon did, now, with Jessie’s 
help—that she didn’t think how queer 
it was that Jessie should be running 
about, briskly as ever. But when she 
was on her feet again she began to laugh. 

“Why, it makes me think of Old Mother 
Hubbard’s dog!’ she exclaimed. “You 
know: 


‘She went to the baker’s, 
To get him some bread 
And when she came back, 
The dog stood on his head !’ 


“You see, I heard you had a sprained 
ankle, and I was bringing you a pink pe- 
tunia to cheer you up. And here you are! 
I can’t guess the puzzle! You'll have to 
tell me!” 

“It’s easy!” laughed Jessie. “I saw 
you from the kitchen window. It’s 
Bessie Moore, the new girl, in the house 
beyond the Corners, that sprained her 
ankle. But oh, Peg, it was lovely of you 
to bring me the petunia—after I was so 
hateful!” 

“T was hatefullest!’ cried Peggy. 
“Now get your snowshoes, do, and let’s 
earry the petunia to Bessie Moore!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Herbert Hoover: “If we could grapple 
with the whole child situation for one 
generation, our public health, our eco- 
nomic efficiency, the moral character, 
sanity, and stability of our people would 
advance three generations in one.” 
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Religion Grapples with World Needs 


Federal Council in Quadrennial Meeting 


WENTY-NINE PROTESTANT de- 
nominations in the United States, with 
a membership exceeding twenty million 
persons, and a constituency of adherents 
even larger, were represented at the fifth 
quadrennial meeting of the Federal Coun- 
. cil of Churches, held in Atlanta, Ga., 
December 3-9. Reports as to future poli- 
cies and activities of the Council, as de- 
veloped at the meeting, are not yet avail- 
able, but press dispatches indicate a pro- 
gram of strong addresses on the churches’ 
part in promoting peace and better racial 
relations, on evangelism, and on the Prot- 
estant situation in Europe. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Chureh in Brooklyn, N.Y., was 
elected president of the council. 

With local councils or federations of 
churches in three-quarters. of the cities of 
the country, the Commission on Councils 
of Churches reported that it was going 
ahead with plans to organize such groups 
in the States. Five such state councils 
have been organized in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Ohio, California, and Pennsyl- 
vania. These federations are expected to 
do much toward the reduction of over- 
churching in rural communities. 

Prof. Julius H. Richter of the Uni- 

versity of Berlin described the federation 
of the German churches modeled after 
the Federal Council. It comprises a con- 
stituency of 38,000,000 Protestants. “The 
two federal councils combined,” he said, 
“represent almost two-thirds of the Prot- 
estantism of the world.” 
' Buropean Protestant churches want to 
adopt American methods, and the financial 
and spiritual co-operation, of American 
churches is an urgent necessity, declared 
Dr. Adolf Keller, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe. Dr. Charles BE. 
Schaeffer, secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, said that the churches in 
America would have to take over tem- 
porarily, at least, much of the missionary 
work formerly carried on by Huropean 
churches. 

Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer of Cairo, Egypt, 
declared, “Christianity and Islamism face 
each other as rivals for world dominion. 
Compromise is impossible.’ There are 
only 12,000 Mohammedans in North 
America, he said, but they are active in 
their propaganda through the Moslem Sun- 
rise, published in Chicago. Here, as in 
‘Huropean centers, the propaganda is con- 
ducted by a modernistic Islamism, but it 
has a reflex influence in all countries. 

Although a year ago marked the great- 
est ingathering of members to the Chris- 
tian churches of America, there has been 
“an apparent drop this year.” In admit- 
ting this, the report gave two reasons 
—theological discussions and drives for 
money, both. of which have diverted en- 
ergies from the spiritual task of the 
churches. 

Plans of American churches for holding 
a national Conference on the Christian 


Way of Life were announced. Four com- 
missions are at work on four phases of 
the problem,—Christianity, Christianity 
and International Relations, Christianity 
and Race Relations, and the Church and 
Christian Way of Life. The enterprise 
is known as “The Inquiry.” 

Prof. James T. Shotwell of Columbia 
University showed how the Geneva pro- 
tocol (of which he is one of the authors) 
offered a chance to get rid of war and 
oppressive armaments. He declared that 
the success of the move to outlaw war 
depended upon the Christian forces of the 
world. 

“Recent events strongly indicate that 
America is preparing for the next war, 
and that the smoke-screen of preparedness 
is being used to lull the people into ac- 
quiescence in the most extensive military 
program this country has ever adopted.” 
Governor William BE. Sweet of Colorado, 
who said this before the Council, re- 
ferred to the Geneva protocol as “the 
most far-reaching step which has ever 
been taken against war,” and regretted 
that America, not being a member of the 
League of Nations, had had no part in 
the discussion of the protocol. Speaking 
of the World Court, he said: ‘Nothing 
creates such antagonism in the mind of 
the average American as the refusal by 
some individual or group to obey the law 
as interpreted by the courts. Decisions 
of the World Court will be enforced by 
the same power of public opinion.” 

Charges that chaplains approved by 
their denominational committees had been 
dismissed from the service because they 
claimed freedom of speech and action as 
citizens, were denied in the report of the 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains. 
The report quotes the Secretary of War 
as saying: “A reserve officer, except when 
on active duty, is not subject to the 
articles of war which govern the armies 
of the United States, and it is not, and 
never has been, the policy of the War 
Department to prevent in any manner the 
expression of his views, or to limit his 
activities.” Dr. Charles C. Morrison, edi- 
tor of the Ohristian Century, offered a 
resolution asking that his committee dis- 
continue “its activity and responsibility 
in the appointment of chaplains in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps.” 

Cyrus E. Woods, former ambassador to 
Japan, declared: “The Japanese Hxclu- 
sion Act was, in my judgment, an in- 
ternational disaster of the first magni- 
tude—a disaster to American diplomacy 
in the Far Hast, a disaster to American 
business, a disaster to religion and the 
effective work of our American churches 
in Japan. ... What we do or fail to do 
during the coming year or two will deter- 
mine the degree of the disaster.” He 
pointed out that, as a result of the gentle- 
men’s agreement of 1908, more Japanese 
males have left the United States than 
have entered by 22,787. The coming of 
wives and young women to be married to 
Japanese men, as permitted under the 
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agreement, has resulted in an increase of 
foreign-born Japanese in continental 
America. of only 8,681 during the sixteen 


‘years from 1909 to 1923. Japan, he re- 


called, had more than once officially ex- 
pressed her willingness to make the pro- 
visions of the agreement even more rigid. 
“Without one compensating advantage,” 
declared Mr. Woods, “Congress has 
thrown away one of the most important 
assets in solving the problems of the Pa- 
cific, and has, at the same time, ereated 
utterly needless feelings of mortification, - 
humiliation and distrust, with fresh and 
as yet unknowable potential factors of 
difficulty in maintaining the permanent 
peace of the Far East.” 

“Civilization is in a state of flux, and 
only religion can save it,” asserted Presi- 
dent William A. Harper of Elon College 
in North Carolina. Proponents of social 
and industrial injustice in high places, 
he said, raise no objection to the church 
that contents itself with preaching; they 
even patronize the church with offerings 
for its support. “But,’ he continued, 
“when the church begins to apply her 
gospel in practical form, we find em- 
ployers’ associations withdrawing their 
support from Christian organizations 
that undertake to point out the mind of 
Christ with reference to a steel strike. 
We find members of Congress expressing 
their vigorous resentment that the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America should undertake to advise our 
national legislators of the Christian prin- 
ciples underlying the summary abroga- 
tion of a treaty with a friendly nation.” 

It was reported that such progress has 
been made in the fight against lynching 
that the churches are working with “full 
expectation” of keeping the year 1926 
free from lynchings. Up to November 1 
of this year, there were thirteen lynch- 
ings, compared with twenty-eight in the 
same period of 1928, and fifty-seven in 
1922. 


New Hampshire Association Meets 


J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., representa- 
tive-elect to the New Hampshire legis- 
lature from Center Sandwich, was chosen 
president of the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association at its sixty-first annual 
conference. Other officers elected at the 
meeting, held November 7, in the Unita- 
rian Church in Laconia, were: George A. 
Foster, Concord, vice-president; Rey. 
Earl C. Davis; Concord, general seécre- 
tary and treasurer; Mrs: Francis P, Dan- 
iels, Milford, secretary; J. D. Roby, Con- 
cord, and Dr. Herman Christophe, Man- 
chester, directors. 

The invitation of Walpole to hold the 
spring conference in June in that town 
was accepted. 

The morning speakers were Rey. Wil- 
liam L. Walsh, of Billerica, Mass., on 
“The Country Church,” Rey. Harold G. 
Arnold of West Roxbury, Mass., on “The 
Minister’s Stipend and Pension, ” and Miss 
Sara Comins of Boston, national secretary 
of the Y. P. R. U:, on “Our Young People’s 
Work.” In the afternoon, addresses were 
given by Philip Cabot on “Thou Shalt 


‘Worship the Lord Thy God,” and by Rev. 


Eugene R. Shippen on “Art and Religion.” 


of 
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One Layman Offers, Another Wins Prize 


Dr. David Starr Jordan’s Peace Plan Takes Herman Award 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, educator, nat- 
uralist, author, and chancellor emeritus 
of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, has 
been awarded the prize of $25,000 offered 
by Raphael Herman of Detroit, Mich., 
through the World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations, for the best plan of 
maintaining world peace through educa- 
tion. Both Dr. Jordan and Mr. Herman 
are Unitarian laymen. The award was 
made by a commission, consisting prin- 
cipally of notable American educators, of 
which the chairman was Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, commissioner of education for 
Maine. 

Dr. Jordan’s plan recommends that “the 
World Federation make intensive studies 
of certain matters pertinent to world 
amity through the continuous operation 
of appropriate committees on education 
for peace, these to report at stated meet- 
ings of the Federation and to the various 
national organizations corresponding to 
and including our own National Educa- 
tion Association, indicating at the same 
time lines of action likely to contribute 
toward international concord.” 

- Dr. Jordan advocates the organization 
by the United States of an official Gov- 
ernment Peace Council as an agency to 
further world peace. Such an organiza- 

tion, he argues, should be as influential 
as the General Staff of the Army or the 

General Board of the Navy. With such 
a council, the United States would be 

“officially organized for peace.” The 
World Educational Federation, he says, 
should work to bring about the formal 

entrance of the United States into the 

League of Nations. 

These committees are suggested : 

“A general world committee on educa- 
tion for peace, to function in connection 

‘ with the several educational groups in the 
© different nations, and a second interna- 
tional committee to co-operate with many 
already established organizations for peace 
in all parts of the world. 

“A committee to investigate the pres- 
ent teaching of history the world over, 
reporting also on textbooks used, their 
virtues and their delinquencies from the 
standpoint of international amity, and 
' stressing the need that history, whether 
elementary or advanced, should be just 
and true as far as it goes. Above all, 
history should not be perverted in the 
supposed interest of national ‘honor’ or 
partisanship. 

“A committee on the teaching of pa- 
triotism which shall attempt to define 
its true nature, expressing its value, its 
limitations and the perversions. 

“A committee to consider special plans 
of promoting mutual understanding on 
the part of the students of various ages. 

“A committee to consider the possibili- 
ties of better relations through the inter- 
national use of athletic sports, especially 
those games which involve co-operative 
action or team play as distinguished from 
individual competition. 

“A committee to consider the possibility 
of a continuous effort to commit the 


visible influence of the Government of the 
United States to definite activity in behalf 


of peace by means of a bureau of con-. 


ciliation in the Department of State, or 
a. peace council connected with the same 
department.” 


John White Anniversary 
Recalls Parish Beginnings 


The First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Magss., held a service, November 23, in 
commemoration of the 350th anniversary 
of the birth of Rey. John White, clergy- 
man of Dorchester, England, and promo- 
ter of the colonization of Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Representatives of these New England 
Unitarian parishes, established between 
1620 and 1642, were invited to participate 
in the service: First Parish, Plymouth; 
First Congregational Society, Salem; 
First Parish Church, Dorchester; First 
Church, Boston; First Parish, Water- 
town; First Church, Roxbury; First Par- 
ishes: Duxbury, Scituate, Hingham, Cam- 
bridge, Concord, Mass., Dedham; First 
Congregational Society, Quincy; First 
Congregational Society, Taunton; South 
Parish, Portsmouth, N.H.; First Parish, 
Sandwich; Congregational Church, Barn- 
stable; First Congregational Society, 
Sudbury ; First Parishes: Wayland, Haver- 
hill, Gloucester, Norwell. 

John White was one of the most effi- 
cient promoters of the colonization of 
New England, especially of Dorchester, 
Gloucester, and Salem, Mass. He was a 
member of the epoch-making Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines, called in Eng- 
land in 1648 “to effect the reforma- 
tion in the Church.” He was the grand- 
father of John Wesley. On March 20, 
1630, when the First Parish in Dorchester 
was organized at Plymouth, England, 
Rey. John White preached the farewell 
sermon before the little company set sail 
in the ship “Mary and John.” 

On exhibition at the anniversary serv- 
ice was a steel engraving, the only one 
known to be on this side of the Atlantic, 
showing the Assertion of Liberty of Con- 
science in the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, 1644, as painted by John Rogers 
Herbert, R. A. It was discovered in Dor- 
chester, England, in 1923 by Mrs. Mary 
Fifield King, historian of the church, who 
brought the historic piece to this country. 
In the engraving are shown Rev. John 
White, Oliver Cromwell, Sir Harry Vane, 
John Milton, and Bishop Lightfoot. 


Ministerial Union Meeting 


Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will 
speak at the next meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union, December 29, at 11 a.m., in 
Channing Hall, Boston, Mass. Time will 
be allowed for further consideration of 
the problem of the unsettled minister, 
as the discussion was left unfinished at 
the close of last meeting. 
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His Star 
EDWARD A. CHURCH 


I see the light of Christmas glow 
Along the wintry skies, 
And fair above our hills of snow 
The star of Bethlehem rise. 
Bright herald of the world’s ‘great Hope, 
The star to childhood dear, 
It hangs between our living babes 
And those no longer here. 


The children that still bless our earth 
Laugh in its happy ray, 
And those of the celestial birth 
No more are dead to-day. 
Beyond the star the song begins 
Of Peace, Good Will, and Cheer. 
We listen on this darker side 
For those no longer here. 


I hear the angelic music die 
Along the throbbing string, 

And through the tuneful hush on high 
The children’s voices ring; 

And lo! from out his Father’s throne, 
Won by the sweet refrain, 

The Christ of Bethlehem comes down 
And is a child again. 


Then loud from all the blessed throng 
A Christmas anthem swells; 

The morning stars the notes prolong 
And all Heaven’s pealing bells; 

For on the morn of Christmas Day 
Earth swings to Heaven so near, 

Who listens sure may catch the song 
Of those no longer here. 


Gift for Chancel Alterations 


Important structural changes in the 
chancel of the First Unitarian Church of 
Newton, Mass., in West Newton, are be- 
ing planned by Messrs. Cram and Fer- 
guson, under the personal direction of 
Ralph Adams Cram. These changes will 
bring about a construction of the chancel 
along lines originally contemplated and 
advocated by Mr. Cram. It is hoped that 
these changes: and the construction of the 
Jaynes Memorial pulpit will be accom- 
plished sometime next spring. 

The chancel alterations are being aime 
possible through a gift of Miss Nella Jane 
Pearson of the Unitarian Society. As 
noted previously in THE Ree«istErR, the 
cost of the pulpit is being met by friends 
of the late Rev. Julian Clifford Jaynes, 
who for his entire active life served the 
Newton church as its minister. 


Good Work with Italians 


At the meeting of the Social Service 
Council of Unitarian Women, held in 
Boston, Mass., November 6, Mrs. George 
H. Root, the president, told of what is 
being done among the Italians of Boston 
by Francis Malgeri, working under the 
guidance of the Council. 

His record for six months shows 329 
eases in which he assisted in straighten- 
ing out legal and family affairs, helped 
in personal problems, and procured needed 
medical attention. Other items included ° 
136 hospital cases helped, 295 calls made, 
and a total attendance of 1,051 men and 
women on the English classes. A club of 
women voters was organized about two 
months before election, the League of 
Women Voters co-operating. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Restraint of Criticism 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

As a chaplain in the Reserve Section of 
the Army of the United States, I wish 
to protest your editorial of December 4, 
1924, which bore the caption, ‘“Chaplain’s 
Strait-Jacket.” It is characterized by ex- 
aggeration and misstatement, and gives 
a distinctly false impression. It has the 
earmarks of a prejudiced, partisan at- 
tack on the Army. Pa 

You set out with the sweeping state- 
ment that, “as a matter of fact, a man in 
any place in the Army does give up his 
freedom of speech almost absolutely, and 
becomes a silent and subservient crea- 
ture of the war department, in all mat- 
ters involving the policy of Government 
in the department.” Since when? This 
you characterize as a Prussian principle. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that the law of personal restraint 
in the expression of criticism is a wuni- 
versal law. It was not made in Ger- 
many. It applies to every business or- 
ganization in the world, THe CHRISTIAN 
Reeister not excepted. I am quite sure 
that if a man joined the staff of THE Rxe- 
ister, and forthwith began publicly to 
condemn the policy of the paper, he 
would be promptly informed that he was 
manifestly out of sympathy with the or- 
ganization, and would better seek more 
congenial employment elsewhere. No or- 
ganization that exists—whether army, 
corporation, or nation, can endure the 
petty fire of prejudiced complaint. 

In addition to this, let me say I have 
on my desk before me, as I write, a let- 
ter from the War Department—one of sey- 
eral received at various times during the 
past four years, asking for suggestions 
and criticisms regarding the conduct of 
the Department, as it relates to the 
Chaplain’s Corps. Criticism is welcomed, 
as it is in all kinds of business. But it 
would be fatal to the morale and effec- 
tiveness of the organization to make 
these things the subject of public discus- 
sion. 

A minister in uniform is not ‘a con- 
strained prophet.” The uniform is not a 
“strait-jacket.” Strait-jackets are worn 
chiefly in insane asylums. Does the Hdi- 
tor mean to insinuate that a minister in 
uniform is wearing the garb of a lunatic? 

Personally, I can think of no holier or 
nobler garb than the uniform of the 
Army of the United States. 

Finally, your concluding lines seem to 
me to contain a particularly nasty in- 
_nuendo. You say, “But we do not see 
how a thoroughbred American can take 
the office without wincing or blinking at 
the loss of that priceless thing which 
makes America a republic of sovereign 
freemen. . . . Must some of us be half- 
free?” The plain implication of this 
statement seems to be, that only low- 
grade Americans can conscientiously be- 
come chaplains in the Army of the United 
States. 

Has it ever occurred to you that the 
majority of men who go into the Army, 
do so because they believe in this Repub- 
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lic, and in its general policies? They 
care much more for its integrity and its 
preservation than they do for the dubious 
privilege of publicly airing their per- 
sonal prejudices. 

Why not look up the facts regarding 
the case so widely aired by the Christian 
Century, and upon which Dempster 
based his resignation, and which you 
make the basis of your editorial? It 
would appear that the minister in ques- 
tion was rejected because of inability to 
pass his examinations, not on the issue 
of personal freedom. That seems to have 
been an afterthought. 


GrorcE BH. HATHAWAY, 


Capt. Chap. O. R. 0., Chaplain 
815th Cavalry, U. 8. Army. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


The Reason 


CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY, 
New York, N.Y. : 
~ December 9, 1924. 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
The reason why no Unitarian sermon 
appeared in “Best Sermons 1924,” and 
the only reason, is that no Unitarian ser- 
mon was sent to me. My own church 
was left out for the same reason. My 
Unitarian friends to whom I mentioned 
the matter did not think well enough of 
the project to respond. Let us hope for 
better luck another year. The book is 
wide open; exclusiveness is excluded. 
Anyway, it is a really distinguished 
volume, as I can truly say, because I did 
not contribute to it, except the preface 
and the biographical sketches—mere foot- 
notes. With constant appreciation, I am, 


JosEPH Fort Newton. 


Personals 


Mrs. Flora Leavitt, a member of the 
Unitarian Chureh in Denver, Col., is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Garfield “Welfare 
Association in Denver. Mrs. George Gil- 
mour, wife of the minister of the church, 
is president of the Association, 


One of the new members of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League is A. C. Morton of 
Montreal, P.Q., who is vice-president and 
managing director of the Montreal 
Herald. 


Rey. Alexander Thomson, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Vancouver, B.C., 
is honorary secretary of the Near East 
Relief Committee. 


Rey. William J. Irvine, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Our Father in Ot- 
tawa, Ont., and Henry E. Spencer, a 
member of the Ottawa chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League, are members of the Domin- 
ion Parliament. Several other men of that 
chapter are or have been connected with 
the government service: G. LeLacheur, 
assistant to the Seed Commissioner in 
the Department of Agriculture; G. W. 
Jones, on the staff of the Department cf 
Customs Excise; M. F. Johnston, an em- 
ployee in the House of Commons; An- 
drew Halkett, serving in the Department 
of Marine and Fisheries; Norman S. 
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Dowd, secretary of the medical division 
in the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment; A. C. Campbell, on the 
official reporting staff of the House of 
Commons. 


Death of A. W. Clark 


A. W. Clark, formerly in the Unitarian 
ministry, died at Schenectady, N.Y., De- 
cember 8. He was educated for the 
ministry at Meadville Theological School 
and Harvard Divinity School, and for a 
time was pastor of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Schenectady. A further re- 
view of Mr. Clark’s life will be printed 
in a future issue of THE REGISTER. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. i um 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has modern, 
quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, with café 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. ‘'elephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—A FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
The game “‘A Study of Shakespeare,” endorsed 
by the best authorities. Price, 50 cents. THp 
SHAKBSPHARB CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Safety Standard Moving Picture 
Machine, slightly used. Needs no booth. Hxtra 
lens, cord and _ silveroid curtain. (omer ot 
THOMPSON, Box 92, Freeport, Me. 


GIRLS—WOMEN, 16 up. Learn Gown Making 


at home. Harn $25.00 week. Learn while 
earning. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- 
ately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W-549, 


RoOcHESTER, N.Y. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY—200 single or 100 
double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in dark 
blue on good bond paper, $1. FRANK B. HICKs, 
Box 25, Macedon Center, N.Y. 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS for Christmas Gifts, Mem- 
orandum, Diaries, Address, and Expense Books, 
Refills for all sizes, send for Catalogue. Loosn- 
LAF Book Co,, Arlington, N.Y. Dept. 6. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS for children. Peter Rab- 

bit hot-water bottle, $1.75. Floating Duck, $1.00. 

Set of three colored feeding-bibs, $2.00. Sur- 

prise-stick full of toys, $0.30—four for $1.00. 

salen Patty R. Comrorr, North Cambridge, 
ass. : 


WINTER IN SICILY and Italy. Spring in Swit- 
zerland, France, British Isles. Experienced 
chaperone will take party of four refined young 
ladies, February to June. References required. 
For terms, address C-80, Ton CHRISTIAN RuG- 
ISTER. 


REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, Secretary of The 
Association to Abolish War (Rey. Charles F. 
Dole, President), is available for addresses on 
The Outlawry of War, or kindred themes, to 


churches, clubs, forums, or other organiza- 
tions. No charge beyond expenses. 7. Welling- 
ton Terrace, Brookline, Mass. Telephone, 


Regent 7891-M. 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP FOR SALE.—Syrup $2.50 
per gallon; six gallons, $14.50. Over six gal- 
lons at $2.25 per gallon. Two quart can, $1.45. 
One-quart can, 80 cents. Soft Sugar, 5-pound 
pail, $1.75; 10-pound pail, $3.20; 16 to 20 
pounds at 30 cents per pound. Satisfaction or — 
money refunded. Cash with order. F.O.B. here. 
O. H. Jackson, WESTFORD, Vr. 

"i 
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Rev. C. Franklin Andrews 


In the passing of Rev. ©. Franklin 
Andrews, not only the First Church in 
Kingston, Mass., but the entire com- 
munity loses a good neighbor and a faith- 
ful friend. For twenty years, as minis- 
ter of the Universalist Church in Plym- 
outh, Mass., chaplain of the County jail, 
and minister of the Kingston Unitarian 
parish, he has rendered a service of civic 
usefulness and spiritual leadership alto- 
gether admirable. Quiet, unassuming, 
gentle, gifted with clear spiritual insight 
and that still rarer treasure, an under- 
standing heart, seeking not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister, and hoping 
for nothing yet again, he has given of 
himself unstintedly to championing the 
things of the spirit. As free from in- 
tolerance as from worldly ambition, 


“His kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies.” 


The man was 
enemies. His labors in behalf of pris- 
oners alone constituted a noble measure 
of community service. A lover of the 

. beautiful, the friend of little children, 
his ministry was of deeds, not words. 
True servant of God, he was a good shep- 
herd, laying down his life for his sheep. 
_ Although but a recent comer into the Uni- 
tarian communion, his brothers in the 
Plymouth and Bay Ministerial Associa- 
tion found in him a congenial comrade 
and true friend. The number of people, 
representatives of many creeds and 
classes, present at the funeral, bore wit- 
ness to the esteem in which he was held. 
The services were held in the Kingston 
church on Thursday, December 4. Be- 
sides the singing of a quartet of men’s 
voices, the minister of the First Church 
in Plymouth read selections from Scrip- 
ture and offered prayer, and Rey. Fred R. 
Lewis, of North Easton, Mass., speaking 
with the authority and eloquence of long 
friendship, gave voice to the feelings 
shared by every heart. It was a fitting 
tribute to the life of a good man, who 
having reached the end of earth, now sets 
forth upon “an adventure brave and new.” 
A. R. H. 


Preble Chapel Rededicated 


Preble Chapel in Portland, Me., was 
rededicated to religious purposes, Sun- 
. day, November 23, and to social purposes 
on November 25. On Sunday, the congre- 
gation included Mrs. Alice Preble Ander- 
son and her daughter, Miss Anderson, 
granddaughter and great-granddaughter 
respectively of Madame Mary Deering 
Preble, the most liberal benefactor of the 
Chapel. The minister, Rev. Arthur Good- 
ing Pettengill, presided at the service. 
Dr. Joel H: Metcalf, of the First Par- 
ish Church in Portland, paid high tribute 
to the achievements of Preble Chapel. 
He pointed out that the altar of the 
church is no longer a thing separate and 
apart, but that religion is carried into 
every department of life. ; 

There were greetings extended by 
George S. Hobbs, representing the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, of ‘which 
he is a director, and by Charles H. Blatch- 


incapable of making. 
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ford, president of the Church Federa- 
tion of Portland and, South Portland. 
The dedicatory prayer was offered by Mr. 
Pettengill, who also read the Scriptures 
and pronounced the benediction. 
Speakers at the Tuesday night pro- 
gram were Hilda L. Ives of the State 
Street Congregational Church, a _ social 
worker, Dr. A. C. Goddard of the Chest- 
nut Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Arthur Bartlett, New England secre- 
tary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
The meeting was held in the main social 
room of the church, which was filled to 
eapacity. 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


The Stevens Memorial Chapel of Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass., was under the charge 
of Dr. Charles B. Elder of Worcester for 
four months this summer. This is Dr. 
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Elder’s seventh season at this place. The 
congregations, of many denominations and 
States of the Union, were unusually large. 
One Sunday, Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, 
president of the Meadville School 
preached on “Vision and Service.” On 
another Sunday, Rev. Charles F. Potter 
of the West Side Church in New York 
City was an attendant. The Alliance, 
under the president, Mrs. B. C. Cromwell, 
arranged several social events, and was 


very successful with the annual fair. 
which yielded six hundred dollars. 


PorTLAND, OrE.—‘“To develop and im- 
prove ourselves in any way possible” is 
the announced purpose of the Wanderlust 
Club recently formed by the boys in one 
of the church-school classes. George 
Allen is “Chief Wanderer” and Robert 
Kern is “Purser.” 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 

Handbags and Scarfs 


CHINA 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Holiday Gifts 


THE STORY OF RICO, by Johanna Spyri, translated by Helene H. Boll. 
The fascinating story of a little boy who wandered away from home in the Alps to Italy, where he 


found the Lake of his dreams. 


$1.50 postpaid. 


ERICK AND SALLY, by Johanna Spyri, translated by Helene H. Boll. 
Erick’s devotion to his mother’s memory, his escape from a crowd of ruffians, and his ultimate return 


to his grandfather’s wonderful estate are graphically told. 


$1.50 postpaid. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 


This selection of Biblical readings makes an admirable gift book. 


Leather, $2.00 postpaid. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME, by Charles W. Wendte. 


This volume of eight fascinating tales, which have for their background the breadth of our country 
and glimpses of Europe, is a timely gift for old and young. 


WHO ARE THE BENEFACTORS? by Annie Lockhart Chesley; with introduction by Samuel 


McChord Crothers. 


A series of realistic sketches charmingly told, of great value not only to social workers and students 
of social work but to all who want to understand and help their fellow beings in the more intimate and 


kindly relations of human life. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, by William C. Gannett. 


This book furnishes a means of inculeating into the lives of growing children that spirit of quiet 
reverence and worship of the divine ideal, which alone can guide them aright through the paths of life, 
An excellent book for use with children who are unable, for any reason, to attend Sunday school. 


e 


85 cents postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Saat — a 


In Boston 


The Toe of the Stocking 


OME YEARS AGO, many or few, all 
of us knew the form of hanging our 
stocking at Christmas, and the thrill of 
pulling out one by one its unknown con- 
tents. And the especial thrill when we 


) came to the toe where was something 
C vf One particularly desirable, more than satis- . 
ine Christmas 


factory. 
Most recipients of our gifts to-day 


Italian Hand Crafts hang no stocking, but if you come to Sp ecials 


these shops, you will be able to find for 
for Christmas Gifts—Quantities ]| your friend or relative that one gift 
of interesting things in Majolica, || which takes the place of what some 2D A 
Venetian Glass, Tooled years ago would have been in the toe Five-Piece Bridge Sets $5.00 


; of the stocking. 
Pentel a er oe 16-inch Italian Napkins 7.50 


Christmas 


Cards DISTINCTIVE Filet Fingerbowl Doilies 2.50 
2 Wrought Iron Lamps 


Holiday Special=Polychrome Lamps 


FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and Antiques 25 at 20% Reduction 
Large, Rare Assortment of Fireplace 


342 BOYLSTON STREET Goods—Candelabra—Lanterns—Console 
Tables—Parchment, Silk, and 
Mica Shades 


Oriental Goods 


Visit and see the most exclusive articles 
suitable for Christmas 


C ue, ; 
DCW HWaANE |\\ 242 20 si 19 Order. Bes i 
GOwn SHOP JOHN BRADLEY 


254 Boylston Street — At the Public Gardens Little Bldg. Beach 6513 


FUR SHOPPE 


Berkeley Building, 420 Boylston Street 


Evening Gowns 
and 


New Dance 


Latest Autumn Vogues 
in Coats and Small Furs 


Coats Made to Order 


BUCKLES Remodeling and Repairing 


Dresses The usefulness and the beauty of buckles never 
wane—and if you are a careful chooser of 
Christmas gifts, someone is going to be remem- 


bered by you with unusual buckles from Thayer 
MeNeil. 


Repriced from Buckles of every description—and ornaments, 


also—all prices from $3 and $5-— $60. 
$ 4 5 ar $ ] 6 5 Please mention The Christian Register 
414 Boylston Street : 47 Temple Place 
= ‘THAYER 


Please mention C E I L 
PA ats solaris tl Fill eR =e! ez ie Cc_OM. P A.NLY ns ae 


Thirty Years’ Experience 


Ensures Complete Satisfaction 


WILLIAM D. RAY 
(Late of Lamson 3 Hubbard). 
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Christmas Week at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., on Tuesday and Wednesday next 
week (December 23 and 24) will be Dr. 
R. Bruce Taylor, principal of Queen’s 
‘University, Kingston, Ont. Dr. Taylor 
established a reputation as a preacher in 
churches of Aberdeen, Scotland, London, 
England, and Montreal, P.Q. In the be- 
ginning of the War he went to France as 
ehaplain and major with the 42d Bat- 
talion, Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
and upon returning to Canada was elected 
principal of Queen’s University. The 
preacher on Friday, December 26, will 
be Rey. Palfrey Perkins of the First 
Parish, Weston, Mass. On Christmas 
Hive there will be a candlelight service 
at ten in the evening, with carol singing 
by the King’s Chapel choir. On Christ- 
mas Day, there will be no regular noon 
service, but morning prayer at eleven; 
preacher, Dr. Howard N. Brown. The 
service on Monday, December 22, will 
be an organ recital, as usual. There will 
be no 4.30 Wednesday vesper service next 
week. 


Parish Briefs 


Davenport, Ia.—Children in outlying 
districts are brought ‘to the Unitarian 
Church School in automobiles volunteered 
for this purpose by members of the 
church. 


San Antonio, Tex.—The Jewish people 
of Temple Bethel joined with the Unita- 
rians for the first time in a union Thanks- 
giving service. Rabbi Frisch and Rev. 
Edward Day made short addresses. 
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PLAINFIELD, N.J.—A _ series of brief 
statements on the Unitarian viewpoint are 
being printed by All Souls Unitarian 
Church, the cost being met by one of 
the members. The first statement, by 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson, the minister, is 
entitled “It Seems to Me,” and is recom- 
mended for distribution among non-Uni- 
tarian friends of the members. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Ten of the most popular hymns printed in clear, 
legible type. Ideal for Christmas Carolers. 


$0.05 each, $2.00 per 50 
$3.00;per 100, postpaid 


BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


DON’T - - 


Hold Back at Christmas! 


7200 Christmas Dinners 


In Preparation for the Deserving Poor 
Families - Widows - Children. 
’ Relief for those Temporarily Embarrassed - 


And in Dire Need. 


Make the Season Glad for those in Distress. 
Set Your Own Heart Aglow by giving Generously. 
To The Salvation Army Christmasand Winter Relief Fund. 


In the Name of Life’s Unfortunates 


I Thank You. 


W. A. McIntyre, 


Headquarters _ 
8 East Brookline St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COLONEL. 


CHECKS MADE PAYABLE TO THE SALVATION ARMY 


ANNOUNCING 


THE PROCTOR TAVERN 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A cozy home place for city-weary folk who 


desire week-end or 


places: 


vacation rest in quiet 


A Place of Peace for Rest, Health, or Fun 


at moderate cost. 


All of the Winter Sports 


Wire or write for reservations 


Ye Host, 


PROCTOR TAVERN — ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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CHRISTMAS 


Where meek souls will 
receive him still 
the dear Christ 


enters iN. pHILLies BROOKS 


Universalists and Unitarians 
Unite to Ordain Mr. Fletcher 


Universalist and Unitarian ministers 
united in the service when Norman D. 
Fletcher was ordained to the Unitarian 
ministry at Haverhill, Mass., November 23. 
Mr. Fletcher is minister of the Univer- 
salist Church in Haverhill, For the first 
time in the history of the two denomina- 
tions, a minister was technically ordained 
by a Unitarian council with the service 
conducted in-a Universalist church. The 
council of ministers was called by King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass. Mr. Fletcher will 
hold membership in both the Unitarian 
and Universalist fellowships. 

The ordination sermon was preached 
by Dr. Frederick W. Perkins, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church, Lynn, 
Mass., and pastor of the Haverhill church 
from 1901 to 1905. 

The charge to the congregation was 
given by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, former pas- 
tor of the church, now state superin- 
tendent of Universalist churches. The 
charge to the candidate was by Dr. John 
Murray Atwood, dean of Canton Theo- 
logical School and president of the Gen- 
eral Convention of Universalist Churches. 

Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, minister of 
King’s Chapel, gave the right hand of 
fellowship and offered the ordination 
prayer. Rey. Edward L. Houghton, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church, Haverhill, 
gave the invocation. Rey. Frank B. 
Crandall, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Ayer, Mass., read the Scriptures. 

“The effective minister,’ said Dr. Per- 
- kins, ‘fis the one who assumes that his 
function as the leader of the worship and 
prayer and thought of the assembled 
congregation is one of the supremely im- 
portant functions which a man can ren- 
der to God and his fellowmen.” He de- 
clared that the church, relieved of many 
of its once primary functions, faces this 
issue to-day: 

“Wither the church has become less 
of a necessity or it has become more of 
a necessity than it was before; either 
the minister is being progressively rel- 
egated to the position of guardian of a 
decorative ecclesiastical tradition, or else 
he is being called more distinctly than 
ever before to serve at the very foun- 
tains of life.” 


Correction 
An error in the daily press was car- 
ried over into an article in THe REGISTER 
of December 11. “Catholic on Harvard 
Board Brings Praise and Protest,” re- 
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tHE waysipe putPit||D I R E C T O R- Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF. UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association THE CHILDREN’S “MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 3 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, San Francisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Keiury, Headmaster 
Anpover, N.H. 


60O KIDDIES 


Christmas Tree, Eats, Entertainment. 
Presents for all. 


If you would like to help, send a check 
to President Frank L. Locke, 48 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


nstituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, ‘ 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currg, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs, Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev, Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ps.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Extra Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Chureh School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


ferred to James Byrne and Bishop Law- 
rence of Massachusetts as members of 
the Harvard .University Board of Over- 
seers, whereas, according to information 
from: the Harvard publicity office, they 
are two of five Fellows, who, with the 


President and the Treasurer, constitute 
the Harvard Corporation. Against the 
appointment of Mr. Byrne as a Fellow a 
few years ago, John Jay Chapman re- 
cently wrote the letter of protest which 
has become the subject of debate. 

. p 


: 
: 
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How the Meadville School 
Seeks Prospective Students 
In his twenty-second annual report to 


the board of trustees of the Meadville 


Theological School, President Franklin C. 


Southworth pointed out that the regis- 


tration of new students during the past 
year had been materially larger than at 
any time since the War. He indicated 
the various methods which haye been em- 
ployed by the School to bring students to 
Meadville. ~ 

Advertising campaigns have been con- 
ducted in THE Register and other Lib- 
eral papers, college papers in selected 
territories, and papers published in de- 
mobilization camps at the conclusion of 
the War, President Southworth reported. 
Pamphlets on the ministry as a vocation 
and on the advantages of the Meadville 


School have been prepared and cir- 


culated, and the Meadville Quarterly Bul- 
letin has been sent regularly to the 
alumni of the School, Unitarian minis- 
ters, and a selected list of other recipients. 

Other methods of recruiting, as out- 
lined by President Southworth, have 
been: Addresses at religious and denom- 
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inational meetings on the claims of the 
ministry and the opportunities offered by 
the School; extended lecture trips by the 
president and faculty members; visits of 
the president to demobilization camps 
during his sabbatical year in 1918; ap- 
peals to Unitarian ministers and laymen 
to co-operate: in the discovery of prospec- 
tive students; personal interviews with 
prospective students; annual solicitation 
of money to supplement available re- 
sources for the aid of needy students; a 
follow-up system of correspondence with 
all possible students of promise. 


Vestry Enlarged and Redecorated 


The vestry of the First Church (Uni- 
tarian) in Houlton, Me., has been re- 
opened for Sunday-school and other church 
activities, after having been for months 
undergoing extensive repairs, It has 
been enlarged to double its old capacity, 
and has been redecorated. 
portion is a clubroom with a pool table 
for the young people of the church. Since 
the opening of the Houlton church in 
September, the Sunday morning congre- 
gations have been unusually large. 


In the new. 
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The Cover Page 


Miss Mary L. Patten is the artist who 
produced the extraordinary photograph 
of the Annunciation which ornaments 
the cover of this: Christmas number of 
Tue Recister.. The two young women 
in the picture are members of the com- 
pany who gave the pageant of “The Na- 
tivity” in the Second Church in Boston. 
Each year the presentation of the in- 
effable story is an event in the city, and 
is notable for both its religion and its 
art. Rey. Eugene R. Shippen and Mrs. 
Shippen have in fact made it an institu- 
tion, and year by year other churches 
are following their example. It is one of 
the evidences of the return to the Free 
Churches of the use of the symbols of 
beauty for the nurture of religion. 


Women Indorse Gramton Bill 


The Social Service Council of Unita- 
rian Women, at its board meeting De 
cember 3, indorsed the Cramton Bill as 
the next step in prohibition enforcement, 
and urged Senator William M. Butler 
to use his influence in having it pass the 
Senate during the present short session. 


BOOKS OF DAVID STARR JORDAN 


THE CALL OF THE NATION 
A plea for ‘taking politics out of politics.’’ 
$1.10 postpaid. 


ULRICH VON HUTTON 
‘A story of a venturesome, free-born spirit of 
the time of the Protestant Reformation. 
‘ $.85 postpaid. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST * 
“A study of the decay of races through the 
aries) of the unfit.’’ $1.10 postpaid. 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Society would be done a service if this book of 
Sane counsel and rare insight could find its way 
into the minds and hearts of all American youth. 
‘$1.10 postpaid. 


THE RELIGION OF A SENSIBLE AMERICAN 


The practical working religion of a leader and! 


teacher of youth. $1.10 postpaid. 


THE. STRENGTH OF BEING CLEAN 
A brilliant White Cross address, showing the 
folly of the quest for unearned happiness. 
$1.35 postpaid. 


‘Educator Wins 


PEACE AWARD |L: 


TODR. JORDAN 


$25,000 
Prize Offered by World 
Federation 


‘PLAN RECOMMENDS. 
STUDY BY BOARDS| 


AUGUSTA, Me., Dec.’ 7—Dr. Da- 
vid Starr Jordan, chancellor emeri- 
‘tus of Leland Stanford University, 
educator, naturalist and author, has 
been awarded the prize of $25,000 
offered by Raphael Herman of 
Washington, D. C., for the best edu- 
cational plan calculated to maintain 
world peace. Announcement of the , 
award was made here today by Dr. 
Augustas O. Thomas, commissioner 
ef education for Maine, and presi- 
dent of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, which di- 
rectedwthe contest. Thousands of 
plans were submitted for the consid- 
eration of the judges. 

from Ine Boston Herald, Dec. 8, 1924 


THE HEREDITY OF RICHARD ROE 
A discussion of the principles of Eugenics. 
$1.25 postpaid. 


THE STORY OF A GOOD WOMAN 
The story of the six dark years in the life of 
Stanford University.’ $1.00 postpaid. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS 

A little volume that gives rise to noble and 
lasting impulses from the idealistic visions which 
animate youth to the steadfast purposes which 
guide maturer age. $.90 postpaid. 


THE HIGHER SACRIFICE 
An appeal to college-trained youth to forego 
selfish or personal ambitions. $.90 postpaid. 


COLLEGE AND THE MAN 

An exposition of the value of college training 
together with sound counsel for those who must be 
content with self-education. $1.10 postpaid. 


UNSEEN EMPIRE eh 
Shows that, nations are all under the domination 

of the unseen Empire of Finance. , 
$1.35 postpaid. 


WAR AND THE BREED 

A strong argument to the effect that unarmed 
peace leads ever upward to national health, 
strength and prosperity. $1.60 postpaid. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HOPE 
A scholarly philippic against pessimism. 
$1.10 postpaid. 


THE INNUMERABLE COMPANY 
Illustrates *the diversity of paths into which 

differences of opinion in religion lead the searchers 

after truth. $.60 postpaid. 


AMERICA’S CONQUEST OF EUROPE 
Two addresses dealing with the subject of Inter- 


national Peace. $.85 postpaid. 
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Nothing can be mocker than mock 
duck.—Ohio State Journal. 


Light travels ineconceivably fast until it 
encounters a human mind.— Wall Street 
Journal. 


“The Roman clergy hear confessions,” 
says the Rev. Dr. Atwater, in the Wit- 
ness, “and the Protestant clergy listen 
to excuses.” : 


It must be remembered, however, that 
the good intentions used in paving hell 
are the ones discarded up here.—Asso- 
ciated Editors. 


Father: ‘My boy, I hear that you are 
most recalcitrant.” Son: “Be yourself, 
Pop. You’ve been doing crossword puz- 
zles again.”—Life. 


Doctor: “But surely, my good man, 
you weren’t so careless as to look for 
escaping gas with a match?” Patient: 
“But, doctor, it was a safety match!” 


Father (taking small boy to dentist) : 
“Well. I’ve rung three times, ‘and there 
doesn’t seem to be any answer.’ Small 
Boy (hopefully): “I wonder if he’s 
dead !”—Punch. g 


Friend: “You had a very fashionable 
audience, didn’t you?” Pianist: “Very. 
At one time there was not a single per- 
son in the room who was listening.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


“That novelist says he took his char- 
acters from real life.’ “He should be 
encouraged to keep on taking them,” 
replied Mr. Growcher. “The fewer like 
them in real life, the better.” 


It seems strange that a man may get 
six months’ hard labor for stealing a 
sack of potatoes, but he may walk down 
Bond Street wearing brown boots and a 
black tail-coat, and pass unmolested !— 
London Standard, 


“There are many legends connected 
with this old inn. Yonder tankard, for 
instance”’— “I am not interested in tank- 
ards,” said the guest. “Tell me the 
legend connected with this fowl you have 
served me.’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Mr. Smith, ordering lunch: “What’s 
the matter, dear, aren’t you feeling well?” 
Mrs. Smith, tearfully: “A hungry, stray 
cat came in this morning and ate the 
canary. I am all upset over it. I had 
the cat* killed, of course. However, I 
think I can eat a nice tender squab on 
toast.”—Our Dumb Animals. 


The colored janitor of a church in St. 
Louis had a violent temper. He was con- 
verted, but sometimes his temper would 
get the best of his good resolutions. On 
one occasion when he. was repenting of 
one of his lapses; he made this prayer 
after he had asked the Lord to forgive 
him: .“Q Lord, prop me up on the lean- 
ing side.”"—Christian Witness, 


A teacher, trying to impress on her 
pupils the rightness of kindness to all 
animals, took them for a walk to bring 
the lesson home to them. Hearing a 
scream from little Johnny, she asked: 
“What’s the matter, Johnny?” “I’ve 
been sitting on a hornet,” was the tear- 
ful response, “and.I’m afraid I’ve hurt 
the poor thing.’—Boy Life. ; 
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TO OUR CHURCHES 


$1.48 per day is what the Minister’s Pension 
amounts to after seventeen years’ work. Are 
you satisfied with this?) Would you advise a 
young friend to study many years, work at a 
modest salary, to end life with a pension less 
than firemen, teachers, policemen receive? 
Why not take up your ANNUAL COLLEC- 
TION for PENSIONS early and get it out of 
the way? Send it to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign La ge Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Aes following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 


service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. : 


a 
q 
= RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
= 
: 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON : 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- | 
gress 380. 7 Zz ‘ 


2] 
| 
g HOTEL LENOX. 
= 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back | 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A.. Phone | 
B.B. 2680. \ 
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December 8, 1924, 
Rey, Francis P. Daniels has been granted 
his final certificate of admission to the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. See % 
CHARLES. T.. BILLINGS, 
H. E.'B, Sppicut, 
FRED R, Lewis, 


Eastern States Committee. 


- December 8, 1924, — 
Rev. John Theodore Johnson: has been ad- 
mitted to. the Unitarian Fellowship for the 


usual probationary period. 3 


CHARLDS T. BILLINGS, 
H. BE. B. Sprient, 
Frep R, Lewis, 


Hastern States Oommittee. 


December 3, 1924. 


Rev, W. Harris Skeels of San Bernardino, 
+» Of the Universalist Fellowship, has 

applied to the Pacific States Committee for 

admittance to the Unitarian Fellowship. 


H. Burpurrn Backus, Los Angeles, 
JOHN C. PpREINS, Seattle, 
Cart B. WETHDRELL, San Francisco, 


Pacific States Committee. 
—————zz=——=—_—__E~wo 
When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as newjaddress. 


: 
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Church Announcements 


THD FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Key. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus. Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, ister. Morning service 
at 11 a.m. Sermon by W. Rodman Peabody. 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLBS, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. braham ; 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service a 
11 4.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH ( 1819) 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Si , Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.mM., A 

School of Religious Education, young people's 
and children’s classes. 11 a.M., Chu serv- 
ice. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPML (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinsor 

organist and choirmaster. Morning Pray 

with sermon by Rey. Harold B. B. Speigh 

December 21, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 
P.M. Monday to Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON 49), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. ; 
Hdward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Eme 
Rev. Eugene Rodman _  Shippen, rar | 


Church School at 9.45 a.m., under Waitstill 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 am. Young 
in 


Guild at.6 P.M. December 21 at 5 p.m., Christ- 
mas Pageant, “The Nativity.” Doors open for 
ticket holders at 4 p.m. The public admitted 
without tickets at 4.30 p.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 A.M., 
Hvening Service, 7.30 P.M. Vesper Service 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Communion Service on 
the first Sun of each month after Mernin: 
Service. The church is open daily from 9 to. 
Free pews at all services. All are welcome. 


CHANNING CHURCH, corner of Hast Cot. : 


tage Street and Dorchester Avenue, 


first quarter. Christmas service d rn- 
ing at 10.45 a.m. The Ronsey Con: onal 
Chureh will unite with Channing Church in 
the service, and music will 


the choir of the two churches. The m 

of the two churehes will join in condu 

the service. The Christmas candle-service 

be held at 5 P.m., at which Christmas carols 

will be sung and an address given by th 

minister, Rev, i R. Gale. This service is 

Moravian origin, and annually draws a 

Po ge ee To reach the “church go 
Square, taking any Dorchester A 

car, and stop at Crescent Avenue and 

Cottage Street. ft 


-be furnished by. 
inisters 


nad 


